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CLASS OF RISK. Premium. jcaseof Death.| Allowance. 
£24, £ £4 
Tue Pustic, non-hazardous.. anes 200 1000 5 00 
ay =a Wh A ee and Persons a en-} {3 8 0 1000 3 0 
gaged in Construc ctive e Operation 012 0 100 010 
From Railway only .......+...es+se0 010 0 1000 
1 Loss of Health (age 21)........esceeees 2 2 8 |£la-week during Temporary 
Illness. 














Railway Insurances extend to Accidents in any part of the world. 
FRANCIS COBHAM, Registrar. 
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NEW LABEL. 


In consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit Labels of ‘‘ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL,” now in circulation, and which so nearly resemble the Original as 
frequently to deceive the unwary—the Proprietors, acting under a sense of duty, and 
regardless of expense in the attainment of their object—the Protection of the Public 
from Fraud and Imposition—have employed those celebrated artists Messrs. PERKINS, 
Bacon, and Co., who, at great cost, have succeeded in producing from steel “‘ A NEW 
LABEL,” of so complicated and intricate a nature, and of such excessive difficulty in its 
execution, as to prevent it from being forged, either by the old and well-known, or more 
modern processes of imitation, and which is acknowledged by connoisseurs to be a Master- 
piece in the art of Engraving. 

The Label surrounding the Bottle is composed of a section of an engine-turned 
circle, repeated one hundred and thirty times, by a process peculiar to Messrs. PERKINS, 
Bacon, and Co., and forms an original lacework ground. The subjoined is a small copy 
in outline of a portion of the Label, as it appears round the Bottle :— 
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Another portion contains the signature of the Proprietors in red ink, “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS.” 

This Celebrated Oil is universally in high repute for its successful results during the 
last half century in the GROWTH, RESTORATION, and IMPROVEMENT of the 
HUMAN HAIR. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses 
it from Scurf and Dandriff, and makes it beautifully SOFT, CURLY, and GLOSSY. 

In the growth of the BEARD, WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS, it is unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD of HAIR. 

Price 3s. 6d., 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that 


size, 21s. Eth i! |) 1s OMS 
£ 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the Complexion, 
eradicates Cutaneous Defects and Discolourations, and renders the Skin Soft, Fair, and 
Blooming. Price 4s. 6d: and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION.—The words Row.anps’ Katypor are on the wrapper of each bottle, 
and their signature, A. RowLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, in red ink, at foot. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Or Pearl Dentifrice. Compounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, andin rendering the Breath Sweetand Pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CAUTION.—The words RowLanps’ Oponro are on the label, and A. RowLanp and 
Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, engraved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. 











*,* Sold by A. ROWLAND AND SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations !!! 
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ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 


GRAY’S - INN - ROAD. 


FOUNDED 1828. 














PATRON.—THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT.—_THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
TREASURER.—JOHN MASTERMAN, ESQ., M.P. 
NO ORDER FOR ADMISSION IS HERE REQUIRED. 
Principles on which this Charity is Regulated. 

In-poor Patients.—Foreigners, strangers, and others, in sickness, or 
disease, having neither friends nor homes, are admitted into the. wards of this 
Hospital on their own application, so far as the means of the charity will admit. 

Out-poor Patiznts.—All sick and diseased persons, having no other 
means of obtaining relief, may attend at this Hospital every day at One o’clock, 
when they will receive medical and surgical advice, and medicine free. 

Previously to the founding of this Hospital (in 1828) there was no medical 
establishment in this vast metropolis where the destitute stranger, when over- 
taken by sickness or disease, and disabled from moving about, could find an 
asylum for his immediate reception. A few other charities have since par- 
tially adopted the principle, but with them free admission to patients is the 
exception to their general rule, whilst at this Hospital it is the rule itself. 
Great advantage at all times arises to the public, but more especially during 
the prevalence of any epidemic, from the prompt manner in which the spread 
of infectious and contagious disorders is arrested, by the instant admission 
on application, and the immediate assistance here given to those afflicted, 
without the usual delay of having to obtain an order from a Governor. The 
Committee feel that little need be said to show the utility of this Institution, 
and they therefore strongly appeal to the benevolent for Subscriptions to enable 
them to carry out to the fullest extent the principle by affording them the 
means of admitting all destitute diseased applicants. At present every such 
anplicant receives advice and medicine, and the most urgent and extremely 
afflicted are admitted into the wards in as large numbers as the resources at 
the disposal of the Committee will permit; but it is a melancholy fact, that 
the Medical Officers are constantly, from want of funds, compelled to refuse 
admission to most distressing cases. Medicine is dispensed to upwards of 
300 daily. During the past month of December, 3,621 new patients were ad- 
mitted, and 5,824 former patients remained under treatment; making a total 
during the month of 9,445. Since the foundation in the year 1828, upwards 
of half a million sufferers have received aid from this Institution. The Charity 
is not endowed, bat is entirely dependent on voluntary contributions and 
legacies from deceased benefactors. 

John Masterman, Esq., M.P., Nicholas-lane, is Treasurer, and by whom 
donations will be thankfully received. Also by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.; Drummond and Co.; Herries and Co.; Ransom 
and Co. ; Prescott, Grote, and Co.; Smith, Payne, and Co, ; Glyn and Co. ; 
Jones, Loyd, and Co.; Barclay and Co.; Denison and Co.; Williams, 
Deacon, and Co.; Overend, Gurney, and Co.; Masterman and Co.; by 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co., Berners-street ; and at the Hospital. 

The Weekly Board meets every Thursday at Four o’clock, to manage and 
direct the affairs of the Charity, which meetings are open to all governors. 

The public are respectfully invited to visit and inspect the Hospital any day 
between tke hours of Twelve and Four o’clock, 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 


—_—_ pj 


NEW EDITIONS. 


ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, BIRTHDAY, AND CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 

















HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


THE MOTHER?’S RECOMPENSE. 


A SEQUEL TO “ HOME INFLUENCE.” 


Feap. 8vo., price 7s, 
In. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS. 


A STORY OF SPAIN IN THE lita CENTURY. 


Feap. 8vo., price 6s, 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
Feap. 8vo., price 7s, 6d. 


HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 


TALES. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 
VIL. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL, 


Two vols., feap. 8vo., price 12s, 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


XUM 
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This day, in feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d., 


THE RED BRICK HOUSE. 


BY MRS. LYNCH, 
Author of “Millie Howard,” &e. &e. 





Complete in One splendid 4to Volume, elegantly bound in half crimson morocco, 
price £2 5s., 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND §WILD FOWL. 
BY BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, ESQ. 


Sixty highly-finished Engravings, coloured in the most exquisite manner after 
nature, illustrate this unique and magnificent Work. 





DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
VOLUME V. 
(Very nearly ready.) This Volume will contain 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 


AND THE UNPUBLISHED PARTS OF 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 


This day is published, the Frrra Edition, containing much new information, and 
illustrated by a Hundred Engravings, price 4s., 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; 


Or, Practical Hints on the Management and Complete Preservation of the Honey- 
Bee ; with a Description of the most approved Hives, and modes of construct- 
ing them, and other appurtenances of the Apiary. 


BY HENRY TAYLOR. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Nearly ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., profusely illustrated with Engravings, 
plain and coloured, 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF TASTE, 
And Recreations for Town Folk in the Study and Imitation of Nature. 


COMPRISING, 





Marine Aquarium. | Aviary, or Bird-House. 

Fresh-Water Aquarium. Apiary, or Bee-House. 

Garden Aquarium. Summer Houses. 

Wardian Case. Garden Seats. 

Fern Case. Trellis Work. 

Illuminated Trees. Rustic Baskets. 

Rockery. Vases and miscellaneous Garden > ~ 


Fernery. Ornaments. 
Garden Water Scenery. 


BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 
Author of “The Town Garden,” &c. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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12mo., cloth, price 2s., 


LESSONS 


ON THE 


PHENOMENA OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE, 


AND THE 
CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS. 
EDITED BY THE REV R. DAWES, 
DEAN OF HEREFORD, 


Author of “Suggestive Hints towards an Improved System of Secular Instruc- 
tion,” &c., &e. 





This day, 18mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


THE EMIGRANT’S HOME; 


OR, 
HOW TO SETTLE. 


A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. FOR ALL CLASSES AT HOME AND IN THE COLONIES. 
BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
Author of “ How to Emigrate,” “ Blue Jackets,” &e. &e. 


CONTENTS : 
First Sight of the Settler's Home. TheChosen Home, 
Settlers of various characters, The Settler’s Second Step. 
Getting on Shore. The Church in the Bush, 
First Steps on Landing. Ups and Downs of a Settler’s Life. 
No Time Lost. A Flood and its Consequences. 
How Mr. Blount began Life. An Unlooked-for Meeting. 
Land Hunting. Results of Gold Digging. 
A Settler’s Home. | The Gold-digger’s Return. 


An Unfortunate Settler—How he wasso.| Steady Labour Wins the Race. 





Foolscap 8vo., price 5s., 


LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANELAY. 


*,* The exclusive right of translation has been secured by ‘the Publishers, 
according to the International Copyright Convention between England and France. 
The present is, therefore, the only edition which can be published in this country. 


“Leaves rrom a Famity JounnaL”’ is a charming story, full of the finest feelings of human 
nature—pure in principle, safe in its morality. Every page teems with some good and 
wise precept. It is a book which every parent may read with profit, and place with 
certain advantage in the hands ef a son or daughter. 

The Critic, in reviewing this work, says, ‘It is peculiarly a book for the family circle; for 
while it amuses as a narrative, it instructs insensibly, and that is the best of all instruc- 
tion which teaches by example.” 

“The volume before us, from the nature of its subject, the beautiful simplicity and graphic 
truthfulness of its handling, is one to be welcomed in every home.”—Ladies' Companion. 

«*Leaves from a Family Journal’ is a charming history of a F pwnd eouple, from their 
marriage until the time when their children are grown up.and leave the paternal roof. 
There is plenty of variety, and the practical lessons are very happily inculcated.””— Atlas. 

‘““We need hardly add that the tendency of the book is to promote the love of all that is 
beautiful and true.”— Tait’s Magazine 





Price 10s. 6d., crown 8vo., gilt edges, 


HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF CHARACTER. 


By the REV. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D., HON. AND REV. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, M.A., 
REV. THOMAS DALE, M.A., REV. HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Great and legitimate success of the Grand National Historical and Chivalric Pantomime. 
(on the production of which so large an expense has been incurred) entitled 


Y* BELLE ALLIANCE: 
HARLEQUIN GOOD-HUMOUR. 


AND 


Be Ficide of pe Clothe of Golde. 


The Pantomime Invented, Arranged, and Produced by Mr. A. Harris. The Entirely New 
= most Elaborate Scenery painted by and under the superintendance of Mr. William 
everley. 





Cavern of the Gnome Britannicus in Subterraneanussia—Britannicus, Mr. John Neville; 
The Land's End, Cornwall—Good Humour, Miss Harriett Gordon. The Deck of ** The 
Great Harry,” Four-Decker, 128 Guns—King Henry the Eighth, Mr. Harry Pearson; 
Cardinal Wolsey, Mr.Q P. Villiers; Sir Jasper Spritsail, Mr. D. Stewart; The Queen of 
England, Mr. Jones; Prettypoppet (the King’s Page), Master Sloman; Maids of the Bed- 
chamber, Misses Rosy, Pinky, Daisy, Pansy, Lilly, &c. Interior of the Chateau of Francis 
I., between Guisnes and Ardennes—King Francis I., Mr. W. Shalders; Le Sire de Fram- 
boisy (Lord Grand Chamberlain), Mr. H, Charles; The Queen of France, Mr. Gough. 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD.* 


Pas de Rositre, by Miss Emma Horne—Outside of Blondette’s Farm—Blondette (a Village 
Rosiére), Miss Emma Horne ; Coquelicot (a Rustic Youth), Mr. C. Brown. 


GOLDEN GROVES OF GOOD-HUMOUR, 


(By Mr. William Beverley.) The Fairy Queen, Miss E. Thorne. 
GENERAL TRANSFORMATION. 


Harlequin, Mr. C. Brown; Pantaloon, Mr. W. A. Barnes (the Transatlantic Pantomimist) ; 
Columbine, Miss Emma Horne; Clown, the Great Flexmore. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF YE BELLE ALLIANCE, 


Designed by M. Guerin. Books of the Pantomime may be had in the Theatre—Price 6d. 
The Music of the Songs in the Pantomime is published by Jeffery’s & Co., Soho-square. 





First Appearance of Mr. LEIGH MURRAY 


In an entirely New and peculiarly constructed Piece de Circonstance, entitled 


WHAT DOES HE WANT? 


In which Professor ANDERSON will also appear, and will introduce a portion of his 
Celebrated Magical Entertainment. 





GREAT SUCCESS OF ROB ROY! 


Ros RoY MACGREGOR . ; . . . PROFESSOR ANDERSON. 





Grand Balcony, 4s. Upper Boxes, 2s. 6d. Amphitheatre, 2s. Gallery, ls. 
Half Price at 9: Balcony, 3s. Upper Boxes, ls. 6d. Pit, ls. Gallery, 6d. 
¥*,* The Box-Office is now open, under the direction of Mr. O'Reilly. Private Boxes 

(which may also be had at the principal Libraries), £3 3s., £2 2s., £14s, and 12s. 

Doors Open at Half-Past Six ; Pettredanee Commence at a Quarter to Seven o’Ciock 
precisely. 

















I. 
THE WHITE CHIEF: a 


LEGEND of NORTHERN MEXICO. By 
Captain MAYNE REID, Author of “ The 
Scalp-hunters,” ‘“‘ The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


II. 
THE RHINE: its Picturesque 


Scenery and Historical Associations. Twenty 
Line Engravings on Steel, by the best 
Artists, from Drawings by BIRKET 
FosTER. The descriptive Letterpress by 
HENRY MAYHEW. Super-royal 8vo., 
cloth, gilt, 21s. 


Ill. 


HEATH’S KEEPSAKE for 
1856. Edited by Miss POowER, With Con- 
tributions by Mrs. ABDY, BARRY CORN- 
WALL, CALDER CAMPBELL, Mrs. 8. C. 
Hatt, P. J. BAILEY, ROBERT BROWNING, 
ALBERT SMITH, FRANK E. SMEDLEY, 
ALARIc A. WatTTS, and other popular 
Authors, and numerous beautifully-finished 
Engravings, executed under the superin- 
tendence:of Mr. FREDERICK HEATH, 
Elegantly bound. 2ls. 


IV. 
= THE COURT ALBUM; or, 


Book of Beauty for 1856. A Series of 
Charming Portraits of the Young Female 
Nobility. Beautifully Engraved from 
Drawings by the best Artists; with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs. Ina 
handsome binding, 2ls.; with Coloured 
Plates, 42s. 
v 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. 
Illustrated with numerous exquisite En- 
gravings on Steel, Designed and Etched by 
BIRKET FOSTER. Demy 8vo. Handsomely 
bound. 2ls. 

VI. 
F LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, 
Tilustrated by BIRKET FOSTER, JANE E, 
Hay, and JOHN GILBERT. New Edition, 
including ‘‘ The Golden Legend.” Crown 
8vo. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 2ls.; 
morocco, 30s. 
Vil. 
L’ALLEGRO and 

With Thirty exqui- 
sitely-finished Engravings, Drawn and 
Etched by BinKkeET Foster. The text 

rinted in red, In an ornamental border. 
mperial 8yo, 2s, 


MILTON’S 
IL PENSEROSO. 
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MR. BOGUE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 











VIII. 


CHRISTIAN MELVILLE. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Matthew Paxton.” Fep. 
8vo. With Frontispiece. 5s. Cloth. 


IX, 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. Cloth. 

‘Tt is beyond all doubt that this Song of 
Hiawatha will increase Mr. Longfellow’s 
reputation as a singer. The tale itself is 
beautiful, fanciful, and new. In a word, 
the Story of Hiawatha is the poet’s most 
original production.— Atheneum. 


x 


A New Volume of POEMS. By 
SHELDON CHADWICK. Fep. 5s. Cloth. 


XI. 


POEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Fourth Edition. (Eighth Thousand.) Fep. 
5s. Cloth. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


I. 
THE BUSH BOYS; or, Tue 


HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF A CAPE 
FARMER AND HIS FAMILY IN THE WILD 
KAROOS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Cap- 
tain MAYNE REID, Author of ‘‘ The Boy- 
hunters,” ‘‘The Young Voyageurs,” &c. 
With 12 Plates. Fep. 7s. Cloth. 


II. 


MIA AND CHARLIE; or, 
A WEEK’s HOLIDAY AT RYEDALE REc- 
TORY. With Eight Engravings, by BIRKET 
Foster. Fep. 4s.6d. Cloth. 


III. 


THE WONDERS OF 
SCIENCE; or, YouNG HumpuRy Davy 
(the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy, who taught 


| himself Natural Philosophy, and eventually 
became President of the Royal Society). 


| 
| 
| 


The Life of a Wonderful Boy. Written 
for Boys. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author 
of ‘‘The Peasant Boy Philosopher,” &c. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
Fep. 6s. Cloth. 





DAVID BOGUE, FLezr Street, Lonpon. 
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HE POSTMAN’S KNOCK, 

2s. 6d. London: Roperr Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington-street.—** This 
lively rattling Song continues to win its 
way among the singing circles. Com- 
plaints are loud that a copy is not to be 
had for love or money. The supply is 
not as yet equal to the demand. In a 
word, the Postman’s Knock is a decided 
hit. The gay melody of this song is 
already made the basis of a set of the 
liveliest quadrilles that ever set feet in 
motion, The quadrilles are by the ce- 
lebrated Stephen Glover.’’ Piano Solo, 
3s.; Duet, 4s,—Vide Stamford Mer- 
cury, Dec. 28.—Just published, Ladies’ 
War Quadrilles; six sets, 3s. each. 


USIC for SCHOOLS and the 
COLONIES, &c.-—-The 100th 
Edition.—Hamilton’s Modern Instruc- 
tions for the Pianoforte, 4s.; Hamilton’s 
Modern Instructions for Singing, 4th 
Edition, 5s.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 
3,500 Musical Terms, 45th Edition, Is. ; 
Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of 
Music, 35th Edition, 1s. 


London: Ropert Cocks and Co., 
New Barlington-street, and of all Book- 
sellers. 





GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., boards, 
GAMEMNON the KING. 


Translated from ischylus into 
English verse by W. BLEW, M.A. 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS, 
Paternoster-row. 





ULLIAMY’S FOREMAN and 

PUPILS, J. and A. JUMPS, Watch- 
makers, beg most respectfully to acquaint 
the nobility and gentry that they have 
COMMENCED BUSINESS at la, Old 
Bond-street, Piccadilly, and would feel 
grateful for their patronage. 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a Medi- 


cine of extraordinary properties for 
the cure of Coughs, Colds and Asthma.— 
These Pills are famed in every clime as 
the best remedy ever known for the cure 
of coughs, colds, asthma, and affections 
of the chest; a dose or two gives im- 
mediate relief, and a continuance of them 
for a short time effects a perfect cure, by 
giving a freedom to the respiratory 
organs; therefore let those who are suf- 
fering from asthma, tightness of the 
breath, or similar complaints, have re- 
course at once to these invaluable Pills. 
Sold by all medicine vendors through- 
out the world, at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London; 
and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. 
Srampa, Constantinople; A. Gurpicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Murr, Malta. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
HE VAST INCREASE in the 
demand for these Cough Lozenges 
and the numerous testimonials constantlt 
received, fully justify the proprietor in as- 
serting they are the best and safest yet 
offe: to the Public for the cure of the 
following complaints: Asthma, Winter 
Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, 
and other Pulmonary Maladies. 

Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s., 
6d.,and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Pavl'’s Churchyard, 
London. Sold retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 

STANDING. 
Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
March 20, 1850. 

Srr,— Having been troubled with Asthma 
for several years, I could find no relief from 
any medicine whatever, until I was induced 
about two years ago to try a box of your 
valuable Lozenges, and found such relief 
from them that I am determined for the 
future never to be without a box of them in 
the house, and will do allin my power to 
recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above testimonial of 
any advantage, you are quite at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. 

I am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
Thomas Keating, Esq. V. J. TRIGG, 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements for the TRAIN cannot be received later than the 


22nd of the month. 


Several advertisements have been omitted in consequence of their 


late arrival. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


“‘ This is the first appearance of a new magazine, which, if it fulfil the promise contained 
in its opening number, will speedily become a general favourite among all who wish for 
sterling amusement. Its contents comprise tales, sketches, essays, and poetical pieces, all of 
a light and playful nature, not aiming at any special profundity of meaning, either to weary 
or perplex the reader, but just suited to enable him to pass away an idle hour pleasantly and 
agreeably. The illustrations are well executed, and as smart and suggestive as the text, which 


is saying a good deal.” 
THE MORNING HERALD. 


“(A new monthly periodical, the prospects of which are hopeful, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of magazines of ananalogous character. The first number contains a series of 
papers of more than average merit, from the pens of Mr. Robert Brough, Mr. W. P. Hale, 
Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Frank Smedley, Mr. Edmund Yates, and other gentlemen well known 
in the circles of light literature. Cuts, too, well-flavoured with humour, are not wanting 
to give the ‘TRAIN’ a lively start, and heighten the amusement of railway travellers—for 
whom the magazine is especially adapted.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“In the face of the facts that the old monthlies of our boyhood are still in a flourishing con- 
dition, and that each succeeding year brings some new aspirant for public favour, who shall 
affirm that the days of magazines are passing away, and, notwithstanding the fiilure of some, 
we hail the appearance of every new comer, for we entertain a strong o; inion that some of 
the choicest specimens of modern English literature may be found enshrined, if not entombed 
in the magazines of the past half century. The last new comer, ‘ THE TRAIN,’ is really, as 
it affirms to be, a first-class magazine, supported by gentlemen whose names are well and 
favourably known to the Whole reading world, and who, to judge from their contributions to 
* THE TRAIN,’ have in no small degree augmented their well-earned reputations. The con- 
tents are well and judiciously selected, not so much with a view for those who would go to 
school again, but for the many who seek to while away an hour pleasantly. Thus we think 
that we have shown that for a shilling magazine enough is offered for money. Yet there is 
still more; for‘ THE TRAIN’ is, although not profusely, yet admirably and tastefully illus- 
trated by two artists of considerable reputation, which they bave done no little to increase 
—the one by his portrait of Wilkes, a sketch so truthful that THE MAN himself, as we all 
understand him to have been, seems to have come down from his historical pedestal to scan 
us—as he scanned his age ; and the other by his graveyard etching to thestory of ‘ Marston 
Lynch ;’ to say nothing of the transfixed butterfly on the indenture of Mr. Watkins’s appren- 
tice, to which it is affixed—and many other initial etchings. From the present number of 
‘THE TRAIN,’ we augur a prosperous journey, and many fixed stations throughout both 
London and the provinces.” 

THE ATHENZUM. 


“«THE TRAIN ’is various and clever—a magazine of amusing stories, characters, and 
sketches, adapted for pleasant railway reading.” 


THE EXAMINER, JANUARY 12. 


“+ THE TRAIN’ starts very full of pleasant talkers. It is anew shilling monthly, freely 
illustrated with good woodcuts, and supported by the writing of some of the most succeas- 
ful young wits of the day. It is light literature, but free from the extreme debility under 
which light literature usually suffers. The Brothers Brough, no longer coupled, appear 
individually as contributors; one of them opening with an amusing story, very nicely illus- 
trated by an apparently new artist. Mr. G. A. Sala writes agreeably on the ‘ Parisian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’ There is nothing in the number that is not good, and particularly 
good is Mr. Edmund Yates’s little paper on ‘ Boys.’”* 

THE LEADER. 


** Among the new serials starting with the beginning of the year, our attention has been 
especially directed to a magazine called‘ THE TRAIN.’ We have not had time to examine 
this new venture very attentively, but we can honestly report upon it, at the outset, as being 
cheap, excellently printed, and judiciously limited as to the length and number of the 
articles. Having only been able to glance at the papers in the present month’s number, we 
cannot be expected to go into detail on the question of the merits or defects. Our general 
a is that such short articles as that on the various types of ‘ Boys,’ by Mr. Yates, 
and that on ‘ Wilkes and “‘ Number Forty-five,” ’ by Mr. Draper (whom we hope to meet with 
again on the subject of Wilkes), are of the kind that the Editor ought most to encourage; 
and that he must be well on his guard, in the serial stories, and in the poetical contributions, 
against allowing too much of the slap-dash and wilfully smart style of writing, to get into 
the columns of ‘ THE TRAIN.’ Besides the contributors whose articles we have mentioned, 
Mr. Oxenford, Mr. Sala, Mr. Smedley, Mr. Godfrey Turner, and the brothers Brough are 
members of the ‘ staff’ of the new magazine. The illustrations are by Mr. M‘Connell and 
Mr. C. H. Bennett. We =e to see a paper on the ‘ Ballads of Victor Hugo’ advertised 
among the contents promised for next month. Honest and careful criticisms on valuable 





contemporary works are sure to be of help in making the reputation of ‘ THE TRAIN.’” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—(continued.) 


THE CRITIC. 

‘We have seen all the new periodicals which have been born this year ; but (perhaps with 
the single exception of the ‘TRAIN’) we cannot say that any of them exhibit symptoms of 
permanent success. ‘The TRAIN’ bids fair to perform a long journey without coming toa 
smash. Two capital tales are opened by Messrs. Robert and William Brough. The former 
has also an exquisite little poem founded on one of Boccaccio’s tales. These, with a 
page paper on Wilkes by Mr. Draper, and ‘The Parisian Nights’ Entertainments’ b: 

r. Sala, are the most noticeable features in thefirst number. The illustrations are spirited 
and clever.” 

THE PRESS. 

“** THE TRAIN’ is the first number of a new shilling magazine, and we must say its pro- 
mise is excellent. The contributions of Mr. R. Brough, Mr. Bridgeman, and Mr. Yates 
are capital, especially ‘ The Story from Boccaccio,’ by the first-mentioned gentleman.” 

THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 

“The new magazine entitled ‘THE TRAIN,’ and published ata shilling, has a green 
wrapper, and is about the same sizeas one of Dickens's serials, but contains double the 
number of pages. It opens with the first two chapters of a serial story, by Mr. R. B. Brough, 
called ‘ Marston Lynch,’ which are full of sharp observation, clever description, and un- 
doubted knowledge of the scenes depicted by the author. To this tale there are two illus- 
trations by Mr. W. M‘Connell, a young man who, although well-known and largely em- 
ployed, has yet his true position in the world to make. I will be bound to say that no one 
who has hitherto known this gentleman but as the designer of those wonderfully flaring 
covers for those excruciatingly comic books, which clog up every railway stall, will recog- 
nise his style in the touching and beautiful wood-cut in page 15 of ‘THE TRAIN.’ I conld 
not imagine that he had it in him, but I sincerely trust that, having once shown what he 
can do, he will eschew his former vagaries, and hold to the style of which he has here given 
the world a specimen, and in which, should he persevere, he will obtain the highest rank. 
There is a paper called the ‘ Parisian Nights’ Entertainment,’ by Mr. G. A. Sala, one of the 
best of the many excellent word-daguerreotypes which this gentleman has published. His 
powers of observation and of description are extraordinary. In London, Paris, America 
(your readers will recollect ‘ Colonel Quagg’s Conversion’ in ‘ Household Words’), in all he 
seems equally at home, and his account of the ‘ New Year’s Eve,’ and of the ‘ Jour del’ An’ 
itself, as passed in the French metropolis, is as faithful as if it had been penned by the 
most inveterate faneur of the Boulevards. As good specimens of magazine articles, 1 will 
name Mr. Bridgeman’s ‘ Passage in the Life of M. Jollivet,’ and Mr. W. Brough’s ‘ Mr. Wat- 
kins’s Apprentice,’ the latter of which has some tasteful and cleverly executed vignettes by 
Mr. Bennett, who in a masterly manner has also reproduced Hogarth’s Portrait of John 
Wilkes, in an account of the famous ‘ Number Forty-five,’ which is furnished by Mr. 
Draper. Mr. Frank Smedley contributes some very pretty verses, called ‘ One more Unfor- 
tunate ;’ Mr. Godfrey Turner, a cavalier song, ‘Riding Away,’ after the manner of Mr. 
Browning; and Mr. Robert Brough, a metrical, ‘ Story from Boccaccio,’ full of feeling and 


real poetry.” 

THE COURT JOURNAL. 
_ “ The first number of this magazine promises well. It abounds in smart writing of the 
jocund and light style. The illustrations are excellent, and the price is one shilling. These 
are its claims to patronage, and should there be a want of a periodical of this character it 
has every element which can command success. The Brothers Brough, so well and favour- 
ably known in dramatic literature, are the principal contributors, and ‘ Marston Lynch,’ 
the opening story, by Robert B. Brough, is told in the very happiest vein of the writer. We 
also find clever contributions from the pens of Edmund H. Yates, W. P. Hale, Godfrey 
Turner, V. Bridgeman, Edward Draper, and Frank Smedley.” 

THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

“ This is the first number of a new magazine, and it is well-named, for it goes a-head at a 
tremendous pace, and may be at once pronounced a ‘fast’ train. The contributors are 
young authors, but well known in the lighter literature of the day, and they bring to their 
task all the bright fancy, the energy, and the ow of youth. Amongst the writers for 
the present number are Robert and William Brough, W. Hale, John Bridgeman, G. A. 
Sala, and Frank Smedley—all familiar names and promising. There are illustrations, too, 
engraved on wood, and designed by M‘Connell and Bennett. Robert Brough opens with 
two chapters of a novel, entitled ‘ Marston Lynch.’ W. P. Hales sings ‘ The Golden 
Medium,’ enforcing the excellent maxim, that 

‘If we want to prolong any pleasure for life, 
Moderation’s the thing to observe from the first.’ F 
William Brough ns the story of ‘ Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice,’ which is fancifully illus- 
trated by Benet ead J. etdgoman contributes a humorous ‘ Passage from the Life of M. 
Jollivet,’ a French gentleman, who came to London to air his small stock of English during 
the Exhibition of 1851. Again, Robert Brough versifies one of Bo t stories 
in musical metre. We would gladly transfer the whole poem, if space allowed. George 
Sala has a pleasant paper contrasting London and Paris by ht, or rather the means of 
entertainment offered to the sight-seer by either capital. ere is a capital paper on 
* Wilkes and * Number Forty-five,”’ by William Draper; and Edmund Yates urses 
learnedly on ‘ Boys.’ We have not selected any of the articles for special praise, because 
all are good ; and we can conscientiously say that we have never met a more successful first 





number. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—(continued.) 


THE WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

“* We have here a new candidate for popular favour in a serial which is, with some 
emphasis, denominated a ‘ first-class Magazine,’ and we must do it the justice to say that so 
far its pretensions are fully justified. The openingstory, from the penof Robert B. Brough, 
entitled ‘ Marston Lynch,’ is redolent of quiet, sportive fun, and the wit is tempered by ex- 
cellent taste throughout, besides that it promises to be jebeeeing in the true, legitimate, 
story-telling way. ‘Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice,’ by William Brough, is also a well-told tale, 
while a ‘ Passage in the Life of Monsieur Victor Jollivet,’ by John V. Bridgeman, reminds us 
of the funny orthographical misconceptions of which Marryatt’s ‘ Monsieur Viole’ (if we 
recollect right), is so full. ‘ A Story from Boccaccio’ is rendered in a very delightful and 
artistic manner by the first-named writer, and the remaining papers are admirably suited to 
the nature of the magazine, which is clearly intended to amuse as well as instruct. A few 
age executed wood engravings heighten the attraction of the b a portrait of 
John Wilkes being remarkably well done. In ‘ Nights at the Round Table,’ the writers 
are a little hard upon contemporaries, and of course they will be prepared for retaliation. 
We very heartily commend this serial to our readers.” 


THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


“ This is the first number of a new shilling magazine, the contributors to which are all, 
more or less, popularly known in connexion with the floating literature of the day. Upon 
the whole, its contents are amusing, and comprise good, bad, and indifferent materials. 
The good, however, predominates. Mr. Robert B. Brough’s ‘ Story from Boccaccio’ is 
decidedly the best production which he has yet set before the public, and is calculated to 
elevate him in the respect of those who look for some beyond the mere juggling with 
words too frequently indulged in by the comic writers of theday. Mr. Frank E. Smediey's 

oem, ‘One more Unfortunate,’ is worthy of careful and attentive perusal. Mr. Edward 

raper’s article on the great Wilkes is entertaining and instructive, and we would suggest 
a continuation of the theme ; too little is known, and too much is wrongly surmised, about 
_ the editor of the North Briton. Mr. Edmund H. Yates’s paper on ‘ Boys’ is written with a 
great deal of vivacity and humour. The various productions of this gentleman, which have 
recently appeared, evince power of observation, sincerity, and force, which are likely to 
earn him a well-deserved popularity.” 





THE ERA, 


** We have not seen a more promising debut for along time. The editor has collected an 
admirable staff, and the right men are here in the right place, and have commenced excel- 
lently well—the produetion of a work for which there is always room—‘ a capital magazine.’ 
We shall be much mistaken if the town is not rather taken by storm by the new candidate 
for popularity. The travelling public will be winged flying, for ‘ THE TRAIN’ (the title is 
an old one) is a miscellany displaying talent, vivacity, and cleverness, in a way that most 
beguiles the otherwise horrid tedium ofa railway journey. This first number contains two 
chapters of ‘ Marston Lynch,’ by Robert B. Brough ; and his brother, Mr. William Brough, 
gives also two chapters of a history entitled ‘Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice.’ They have several 
congenial collaborateurs, amongst whom are, Mr. John Oxenford, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Frank 
Smediey,and Mr. Edmund H. Yates. The editor may be proud of such s band. There are 
illustrations—not obtrusive pictures—but clever delineations. The present number whets 
the appetite for No. 2.’’ . 


THE SCOTTISH PRESS, 


‘* New newspapers are as common as babies, but a new magazine is something to be 
chronicled ; not a ¢ippeny ‘useful knowledge’ affair, seeking to make up for the poverty 
of its literary pages by the surpassing splendour of its plagiarised illustrations, a bad jumble 
selected from a stray volume of ‘ H. B.’ ‘ Phiz,’ and the early numbers of ‘ Punch ’"—but a 
veritable shilling magazine, called ‘THE TRAIN;’ we do not knowwhy, any morethan why the 
* Globe,’ or the ‘ Standard,’ or the ‘ John Bull’ should be called after their own names; but 
we have no doubt it was for as good a reason—namely, that its projectors willedit. Granted 
that ina sort of opening ditty, sung pretty much as prologues were wont to be spoken, 
slightly to explain the coming events of the performance, and in goodly company too, 
such as assembled in the olden time, in ‘our own romantic town,’ at the Noctes 
Ambrosiane, under the presidency of Old Kit North—we are let into the secret 
why ‘THE TRAIN’ is surnamed ‘THE TRAIN,’ and that no more apt similitude 
derived from nature or art to be gleaned to describe a ‘fast’ periodical, which, 
drawn into a siding until the next month, asks the public what they think of its 
first ‘ormance of the down journey from London to the provinces. We can only 
say t we have seldom been more amused or struck with the intense cleverness— 
if there be such a thing—of any periodical. The writing is quaint and droll, the sketehes 
of character hit off to the life, and the descriptive parts sparkling and uniquely funny. 
A single article to fill up a spare half hour, when we have resolved that, although the 
weather is muggy, it shall not entice us into an imitative humour, or when the rain comes 
down fast, and digestion is slow, we would prescribe as a sure antidote against misanthropy 
and dyspepsia. Not that‘THE TRAIN’ is a mere jest book, a Joe Miller turned resurrec- 
tionist, a body-snateher of smart sayings,—on the contrary, it is a racy, champagne-resem- 
bling, tastefully-written serial,—in which the habits, foibles, idiosyncracies, and social 
phenomena of the genus homo, are shown up with rare pungency and point.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—(continued.) 


THE SCOTSMAN. 

‘“« “THE TRAIN ’ is the go-a-head title of a magazine, the first number of which has started 
at the opening of this year. Without committing ourselves further, and desirous of avoid- 
ing premature judgments, we are justified in saying that we can hardly recollect of any ma- 

e making so fair and promising a commencement as ‘THE TRAIN’ does in its own 
particular line ; that is, in amusing and comic reading. Three distinct stories are set agoing 
in this number—‘ Marston Lynch,’ by Bobert B. Brough ; ‘ Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice,’ by 
William Brough ; and ‘ A Passage in the Life of Mons. Victor Jollivet,’ by John V. Bridge- 
man—and all are good ; ‘ Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice’ being particularlyjchoice and excellent. 
Mr. George A. Sala has a pleasant article under the title of ‘ Parisian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ;* and Mr. Yates a delightful one called ‘ Boys.’ In this magazine it will be observed 
that every article, small or great, has the name of its author attached to it ; a practice which 
is gaining ground in periodical literature.” 

THE GLASGOW CITIZEN. 

“In our last number we inserted a poetical effusion from ‘ THE TRAIN,’ and in doing so 
simply recorded a favourable opinion of the merits of this new candidate for literary fame 
and pecuniary support. Having now had an opportunity of leisurely perusing its pages, we 
deem the publication worthy of a more extended notice. There are no fewer than three 
stories started in the first number, and so far as they travel, they are all more or less comic 
andamusing. First, we have ‘ Marston Lynch,’ by Robert B. Brough, in which the topo- 
graphical, social, and domestic features of one of those suburbs, which owe nine-tenths of 
their celebrity to the charm they possess when seen in a landscape painting, are exhibited. 
This tale is followed by ‘ Mr. Watkins's Apprentice,’ a well-written story, the interest of 
which is sustained throughout. ‘A passage in the Life of Mons. Victor Jollivet,’ by John 
V. Bridgeman, is a lively and laughable detail of a Frenchman’s first visit to England, where 
the hero soon makes the discovery that idea and reality are far from being synonymous terms. 
We now pass on to‘ The Parisian Nights’ Entertainments,’ by G. A. Sala. Here we have 
@ racy enumeration of the ‘ raree shows’ of the French capital, contrasted in a metaphorical 
manner with those sad and fair sights which London presents. The remaining cles are 
* Wilkes and ‘‘ Number Forty-five,” ’ the latter portion of the title having reference to the 

ber of the fi North Briton which brought Wilkes into collision with the then ‘con- 
stituted authorities ;’ and ‘ Boys ;’ both very readable, and written respectively by Messrs. 
E. Draper, and E. H. Yates. On the whole, the steam has heen — got up for ‘ THE 
TRAIN,’ and it seems firmly set on the rails of discretion and ability. But as it has newly 
set out on its journey, it behoves us to be cautious in our anticipations, and will conclude, 
therefore, by wishing it immunity from all ‘ the ills which “trains” are heir to.’” 
THE GREENOCK ADVERTISER. 

“*‘PHE TRAIN’ is a new magazine, and a number of ‘ fast’ writers are its appropriate 
contributors. Among theseare the brothers Brough, J. V. Bridgeman, G. A. Sala (the author 
of many delightful papers in ‘ Household Words),’ Frank Smedley, and other litterateurs, 
whose names are sufficient guarantees of the excellence of the papers they contribute. It is 
interspersed with admirable illustrations by M‘Connell and Bennett, and is a most amusing 


and entertaining serial.” 
THE LIVERPOOL MAIL. 


“* THE TRAIN.’—This is the rather happy title of a new magazine, published by Messrs- 
Gsoombridge and Sons, of London, and which appears to have been started by a number of 
the most youthful and rising litterateurs resident in the metropolis. By many Liverpool 
readers it will be perused with interest, from the fact that it contains the opening chapters 
of two tales, by William and Robert Brough, whose names were once very familiar with our 
readers. In ‘ Marston Lynch,’ the opening novel, Mr. Robert Brough has felicitously 
availed himself of his Liverpool experiences. The other contributors are Messrs, G. A, 
Sala, Edmund Yates, W. P. Hale, John Oxenford, Frank E. Smedley, Godfrey Turner, 
Edward Draper, John V. Bridgeman, and several other writers rapidly rising into note in 
ay a literary circles. e poetical contributions are particularly good : one entitled 
‘The Golden Medium,’ by W. P. Hale, reads like a fragment from Horace. ‘THE TRAIN’ 
is exceedingly well written and got up, and well worth a shilling—its price.” 

THE KILKENNY MODERATOR. 

‘* Railway literature being one of the wants of the day—a want by the way very well sup- 
plied as to quantity, but lacking much in the quality of the material—we can feel little 
surprise that Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, of Paternoster-row, should think of starting a 
new magazine to be placed, so far as the name may indicate the design, exclusively under 
the patronage of railway travellers. The first number gives good earnest of future success, 
containing as it does several light and agreeable tales and sketches; we may commend in 

cular the ‘ Chapter on Boys,’ by E. H. Yates, as containing some admirable portraits 


wn to the life.” 
THE KELSO MAIL. 

“* Both in getting up, and in variety of contents, this Magazine is unexceptionable, The 
names of Frank Smedley, Robert and William Brough, and others of ‘ Groombridge's* 
staff, are quite sufficient guarantees of the excellence of the contents. There are one or two 
g0od tales, two readable light papers, and several pieces of good poetry in the number before 
us. A new feature is also added in the shape of woodcuts, generally well executed and ap- 
propriate. We hope ‘THE TRAIN’ will be successful in keeping on the rails, and having 
the steam always up—if so, success is certain.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—(continued.) 


THE KELSO CHRONICLE, 


*« There is considerable life and 7. in the first number of the new aspirant and com- 
petitor among the magazines of theday. The letterpress is clear ; the woodcuts are excellent ; 
and the tales piquant.” 





THE BRIGHTON HERALD. 
“* It is a comparatively easy thing to start a magazine, as it is to start a railway train ; 
but in either case, unless the steam is well kept np, a speedy stoppage must ensue.’ Some- 
thing of this sort occurs in one of the papers in ‘THE TRAIN.’ It is very erase to an 
new magazine-venture in these over-magazined days; but from the nature of its similes, it 
is cularly applicable to ‘ THE TRAIN ’ itself. Well, we must certainly congratulate its 
authors on having achieved the ‘ comparatively easy thing’ in first-rate style. ‘ THE 
TRAIN ’ is started splendidly. The chief functionaries engaged in the work are the Bro- 
thers Brough, two lively, clever fellows, chiefly known as the authors of some a 
burlesques; but destined yet to take good position in the light literature of the day. 
Robert Brough shows to most advantage in this number, to which he contributes both prose 
and verse—a bo telling story, with a good deal of character and the right sort of feeling 
about it, called ‘ Marston Lynch,’ and an casy. gossiping poem, ‘ A Story from Boccaccio.’ 
Brother William gives the opening of ‘ Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice,’ which promises well. 
From Mr. G. A. Sala’s pen there is a good article called ‘The Parisian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.’ Thereare several capital papers of a more serious character by well-known hands; 
and we only hope that the conductors of ‘ THE TRAIN’ may be enabled to go on as they 
have begun, to keep the steam well up, and to succeed in adding another to the list of 
popular monthlies. This number has some clever woodcut illustrations.” 


THE BRIGHTON GAZETTE. 


“ The year 1856 brings us a new magazine of light literature. It opens witha tale, ‘ Mars- 
ton Lynch,’ by Robert B. Brough, pleasantly descriptive of those who were invited toa 
mistletoe party, and of what occurred there, and most provokingly stopping short at the out- 
set of a mystery of which we at once are anxious for the wind-up clauses. To the same = 
we are indebted for ‘A Story from Boccaccio,’ quite as pleasantly done in rhyme. is 
brother, we suppose it is, Mr. William Brough, begins a tale, the chief characters in 
which are a country editor and his apprentice. Here also a continuation is promised ; and 
it will be welcomed. ‘ Wilkes and ‘‘ Forty-five” ’ conveys some information, which will like- 
wise be welcomed by many ; and Mr. George Augustus Sala has contributed a sprightly 
paper on ‘the Parisians Nights’ Entertainments.’ Presuming that a nephew wishes to find 
an evening’s amusement for a visiting uncle, from whom ‘he has expectations,’ Mr. Sala 
tells where he could not take him toin London; where he must in Paris. The subject is 
an open one; and the sketch is comprehensive and artistical. The new magazine promises 
to take root in public favour.” 


THE OLDHAM CHRONICLE. 

‘If any new magazine will succeed this year, 1856 will be the first of a long series of 
years in which the ‘ TRAIN’ will speed on from month to month for the accommodation and 
delight of many generations of readers. It has made a good start, and, we have no doubt, 

eep pace with the best wishes of its friends. The various writers subscribe their names 
to their articles in a straightforward, English manner, and thus, to a great extent, stake the 
li value of their names on the merits of their various papers. We are glad to say 
that the writers possess most excellent reputations. They are picked men of that t 
anonymous body whose mysterious pen has for many a day been sharpening the intellects, 
stirring the minds, and tickling the fancies of the English people. They are the kind of 
men who now and then dash off stories as humorousyas Dickens and as witty as Thackeray ; 
and they too often add to the brilliant reputation of many an cay yey oy writer. Sucha 
publication as the ‘ TRAIN’* deserves a very general support, were it but to emancipate some 
of the best of our ready writers from the oblivion of anonymity.” 


THE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 
“* THE TRAIN’ is very neatly got up, and the literary contents are commendable,” 


THE BRADFORD OBSERVER. 


“* Here is a new candidate for fame, with a very taking title. Nothing daunted by the 
ding-dong of literary bankrupts, and the ghosts of just-defunct literary organs, the writers 
start off with much pluck, good paper, capital type, well-done illustrations, and, dear 
reader, some talent also. If‘ THE TRAIN’ be a proper one, it will succeed, whether it be a 
‘ fast’ or an ‘ express,’ and, we trust, run us pleasantly to a safe destination. We have had 
so little time, however, to look over the several articles, that we must waive our wise opinion 
. them for the nonce. bad — ‘cai beg Ming and pisses cleverness . 

ome good names are amo’ C) rs, and the get up of the ine is very ex- 
cellent. We shall make ourselves better acquain with this eriodica ™4 





new periodical during the 
month.” 
THE GLOUCESTER JOURNAL. 
* This is a new petitor for popular favour, and the first number odly promise 
of the elements of success.” gives goodly p 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—(continued.) 


THE BORDER ADVERTISER, 


‘* Among the new magazines with which the present year has been inaugurated, we have 
not met with a more worthy candidate for public favour than ‘THE TRAIN.” Whether we 
r the printing, the quality of the writing, or the spirited woodcuts, it is a most credit- 
able production. According to a custom now beginning to be in vogue, each article is pre- 
fixed with the writer's name: among these we recognise the names of William and Robert 
Brough, Frank Smedley, and Edmund Yates, sufficient guarantees for a fund of amusing 
and instructive reading. Several excellent tales are commenced in the first number. Alto- 
— this is 2 most readable volume of thorough original matter, for the sum of one 
8) ng.” 


THE PAISLEY JOURNAL. 


“ «THE TRAIN’ has made a capital start, and should it sustain the character acquired on 
the opening day, it will carry lots of people with it on future trips. The title adopted by 
the projectors of ‘ THE TRAIN,’ who propose to give the British public monthly excursions 
into the regions of literature and politics at a shilling a-head, is in itself a good hit, sugges- 
tive of business-like arrangements, go-ahead conductors, and advanced opinions. ‘ THE 
TRAIN’ is evidently in the hands of a set of bold fearless young fellows, whom certain cau- 
tious souls, accustomed to the rate of progress of some of the older and slower vehicles of 
thought, may bein danger of regarding as too ‘ fast.’ But although they are bolc and fear- 
less, and, we suspect, young, and, we cannot deny, almost impudent at times, they appear 
to understand very well the duties and responsibilities they have undertaken; and, if we 
mistake not, they will drive along the line laid down for them in a style that will command 
not only the admiration but the confidence of many travellers, and especially reformers, in 
the highway of thought.” 


THE HAVERFORDWEST AND MILFORD HAVEN TELEGRAPH. 

‘‘ This new monthly issue from the house of the enterprising London publishers of the 
‘Instructor.’ Some of its articles are of first-class merit, while the ‘ getting up’ reflects 
credit upon the publishers. It is a neat and well-printed serial, and auguring from its first 
number, we believe it will become a favourite with the public. The article ‘ Nights at the 
Round Table,’ which although last, we notice first, admits us into the vestibule of the Edi- 
torial secrets. We gather from it an inkling of the aim and intentions of the founders of 
the magazine, and sympathise to a considerable extent therewith. The article is written in 
that slashing yet pleasantly oe style, which reveals the author’s identity. We be- 
lieve we discover a prime favourite of ours under the editorial nom de plume. The work is 
illustrated by M‘Connell and C. H. Bennett, and amongst its staff of writers are the 
well-known names of the Brothers Brough, W. P. Hale, Godfrey Turner, John V. Bri 
man, G. A. Sala, Frank E. Smedley, E. Draper, Edmund H. Yates, John Oxenford, &, 
&c. Names these, which will be a sufficient guarantee to the reading public that ‘ THE 
TRAIN’ will contain special and select articles well worthy of their attention and perusal. 
We cannot this month do more than most warmly advise our readers, whose tastes lead 
them to the study of that kind of literature with which the names of Smedley, Sala, the 
Brothers Brough, Yates, &c., are associated, to buy the magazine and read it for themselves.” 


THE ADVOCATE. 

“Here is a new periodical, started with the new year, and which, after perusal of its 
contents, we must say, shows a healthy vitality, which gives reason to hope that it is some- 
thing more than one of those literary ephemera which every New Year’s Day brings forth. 
The contents are varied, well written, and have, most of them, that raciness and vivacity 
which the high-pressure title lays claim to.” 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY HERALD. 

“*THE TRAIN’ is to be borne along as appears from its preparatory ‘ whistle’ by the 
tee og aid of such writers as the brothers Brough, John Oxenford, Godfrey Turner 
rank E, Smedley, and George Augustus Sala. Inthe number before us the last-nam 
gentleman has a very pleasant article entitled ‘The Parisian Nights’ Entertainment’ which 
is devoted to description of the Boulevards on New Year's Eve, lined as it is with booths 
for the sale of Etrennes or New Year's gifts, brilliantly lighted and ee with idlers. 
Robert Brough commences a story called ‘ Marston Lynch,’ which opens well and displays a 
good deal of graphic power; besides which there is other very readable matter. e can 
only add that if these infant serials maintain their credentials ‘ there is room enough for all,’ 

and they will not lack support.” 


THE PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT JOURNAL. 


‘* This is a new illustrated candidate for popular favour, and if merit may be considered 
as furnishing some clue to its ultimate fate, we may predict for it (judging by the present 
number) a very successful result. It is conducted upon a plan somewhat different to the 
generality of periodicals. Inthe latter the contents are generally of a mixed character— 
the grave succeeding the gay; the sentimental, the facetious ; but here the contributions are 
nearly all of a lively and humorous character. Many of the sketches are written with 
renarkable ability, and display point and raciness sufficient to cause an anchorite to laugh. 
The illustrations are in the best style of woodcut engravings.” 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
a 
CHAPTER Il. 
THE MORNING AFTER, AND ITS EVENTS. 


ND now I confess to being in a 
dilemma as to how I am to 
proceed with my story. Do 
not crow, reader, with pre- 
mature exultation at the 
idea of my breaking down 
at the commencement of my 
third chapter. I am _ not 
‘( going to break down at all. 
== The story is all right—take 
<=: my word for it. I know 
perfectly well what is going 
to become of everybody. I 
could explain Don Sancho 
de Saumarez—at a moment’s 
notice, if necessary—down to 
the nethermost root of his 
family tree. I have got the 
death warrant of my villain 
(by the way, you don’t know 
who he is yet) ready made 
out. I know every trial and 
hardship my hero and hero- 
ine (you don’t know who 
they are either) have to go 
through, and how they are 
to do it. I could tell you 
what will be the fate of Miss 
Carlton’s fortune, much better 
than I could if that desirable possession were actually at my disposal. 
The particulars of Howker’s wedding —which is not expected to come 
off before the very last chapter—I have all before me, down to the 
very shoe-strings of the bridegroom! 
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But the question is—how to make use of the immense mass of 
material in my possession? How shall I tell my story? Shall I be 
dramatic and conversational, or descriptive and analytical? Shall I be 
graphic and detailed like A, or suggestive and tantalising like B? 
Shall I imitate C’s short sentences, or D’s long sermons? Shall I dilute 
my single glass of wine in a gallon of water like E, or condense my 
haunch of venison into a single lozenge like F? I am new to the busi- 
ness, and wish to do my best. I have already received abundance of 
good advice, and much wholesome chastening. One great authority 
accuses me of being “ wilfully smart.” I plead guilty to the adverb— 
hoping the result may justify the adjective. Another brands me as a 
cockney ;—him I at once disarm by the confession that I was born in 
Little St. Thomas the Apostle’s, about five-and-twenty yards from Bow 
Church steeple—so what can he expect? A third advises me strongly 
not to be funny : that gentleman had better wait till he comes to my 
murder scene. A fourth (I need hardly say in the columns of a Scotch 
journal) recommends me to read the novels of Sir Walter Scott before 
attempting to write one myself. But I have read them! 

Perhaps, after all, my best plan will be to tell my story in my own 
way, if I have a way of my own; or if not, in anybody else’s that lends 
itself to the subject. It may occur to the reader that a still better plan 
would have been to do so without making a fuss about it. Thanking 
the reader most cordially for the suggestion, I will act upon it, and pro- 
ceed—merely premising that having taken up my literary quarters in 
Ash Grove, I feel very comfortable in that locality, and have no inten- 
tion of leaving it till I feel my credit in the neighbourhood quite 
exhausted. 

The Row was terribly “used up” on the morning after the party. 
]dowker going to town by the nine o’clock *bus (I assure you he called 
it so) was a dismal sight. Had he walked to town in the pumps—the 
subject of such execration on the preceding evening—retaining the 
limp white cravat and damaged shirtfrill, he could not have looked 
worse. ~ He was yellow, sir, and despondent. He had not the courage 
to glance up at Miss Crooze’s closely-curtained window. Visions of 
reduced salary haunted him. He doubted the solvency of his employers. 
He envied a sportive pig wallowing in the mud of the unbuilt side of 
the Grove. The blue dots of his beard were ghastly to behold. 

It was not much better with Albert Crayner, who, belonging to a 
more genteel, though less lucrative, house of business, had an extra 
matutinal hour in which to recruit himself. The ten o’clock vehicle 
was his means of transit. Fortified by much hot coffee, and the delu- 
sive fallacy of a very stiff collar (as yet “ all rounders” were not) he was 
enabled to enter on his daily labours with a degree of forced and 
unnatural buoyancy. But it fell through in no time, and he became an 
object of pity to the very messengers. 

Miss Crooze breakfasted in bed. Care of the morning school was 
entrusted to Miss Fanshawe, the assistant governess, also a late guest at 
the party, though not previously mentioned. Miss Fanshawe being 
over-indulged, like every other member of the establishment—the 
superior’s reputed strong mind notwithstanding—preferred sleep in 
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Miss Crooze’s arm chair to hearing lessons. ‘The result was anarchy— 
(the arch-spirit of turbulence being represented by Polly Bickerstaff, 
the “limb” of Grove House)—to such an extent, as to call forth repeated 
raps at the wall from Mrs. Murke, next door, whose dissipation had 
flown to her right shoulder, and laid her up asa permanency. The 
effect upon Mr. Murke is of no more consequence than any other event 
in the life of that negative personage. 

Whatever may have been his success as an evening’s amusement, Don 
Sancho de Saumarez certainly did not bear the morning’s reflection of 
Ash Grove generally. Viewed through the distorting glass of jaded 
nerves and deranged livers, he was seen to lamentable disadvantage. The 
Miss Crayners, over their mortifying breakfast, at which meal they pre- 
sented an attenuated lank appearance, not insuggestive of a damaged 
pair of stockings hung out to dry, pronounced him unhesitatingly—an 
Englishman. ‘The force of censure could scarcely go further. Mr. 
Tofts having exhausted all such minor causes of quarrel—as weak tea, 
tough toast, &c.—with his sister and housekeeper, was delighted at the 
opportunity of that young lady speaking favourably of the Don, to 
annoy her by stigmatising him, at once, as a “‘ play actor.” 

Mrs. Rufilestone’s mamma—doubtless, a judge of such matters— 
feared the Don would turn out to be nothing but a clever impostor. In 
what important degree he had imposed on Mrs. Rufflestone’s mamma, 
the writer has no means of ascertaining. The family breakfast of the 
Merripebbles establishment was conducted in gloomy silence. Mrs. 
Merripebbles was wretched and remorseful, and she always gave the 
tone to the household. The principle of repentance for having enjoyed 
ourselves in an innocent manner may be looked upon as a purely 
English invention. 

Altogether Ash Grove was in the seediest possible condition [the 
editor took me to task last month about my “ slang:” I assured him I 
was only a little in advance of my age : ina few years “ seedy” will be in- 
corporated with the dictionary], and the reputation of Don Sancho de 
Saumarez at the lowest possible ebb, when the sound of hoofs at full 
gallop was heard entering the Grove. Every head, not absolutely 
enveloped in a night-cap, was at the window. To the astonishment of 
everybody, Don Sancho himself, dressed, not as a Mexican, but as an 
English nobleman (at all events according to the notion of that character 
prevalent in Ash Grove) was seen galloping past on a magnificent 
blood mare. 

The sensation he had created on the previous evening was eclipsed 
and forgotten. His hat, boots, gloves, whip, saddle—everything— 
were faultless. He went up in the market immediately, and stood, in 
the estimation of the Row, it is impossible to say how much per cent. 
higher than ever. 

He pulled up at Number Eight with a rush, and rang the bell eagerly. 
Old Elspeth appeared, enjoying a promenade breakfast of bread and cold 
turkey, which she seemed in no hurry whatever to finish. 

“ Now then, old lady,” said the Don sharply: “ open the gate—I’m 
in a hurry.” 

F 2 
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“ Save us!” exclaimed the old woman, recognising the voice, and 
gaping with astonishment. “If it is-na the braw callant o’ yestreen, 
that sang the sangs—ane o’ em Robbie Burn’s, too, an’ in gude Scotch, — 
an’ a’ horseback ! ” 

“Come, come, let me in, will you.” 

The Mexican sprang from his charger, and secured the bridle to the 
railings. The old woman proceeded to open the gate, by no means 
hurrying herself, and making admiring comments upon the stranger’s 
personal appearance as she did so. 

“The braw claes o’ him!—the trews and the patent shoon!—Deed, 
sir, ye'll play the deel wi’ the lasses mair in this dress than the ’ither. 
But I aye tauld them a’ ye were o’ the recht sort.” 

“Well, never mind that,” said the Don, with good-humoured im- 
patience, ‘‘I must see your master.” 

“Then ye'll just hae to gang back to Longport. His gane tilt the 
office. And the gloves, too !—like the verra snaw! Staun up till I look 
at you.” 

“‘Pshaw, nonsense !—Your mistress, then.” 

“ Well, ye can see her. She’sbigenoo. But ye'll no see her as she 
was yestreen. Ye'll hae nae smiles an’ satin the day. Its’ a gingham 
an’ groanin:—And the bonnie black coat, too! The recht sort, sirs! 
The recht sort! but I tauld them so.” 

And with such marks of patronage and approval, the old woman pre- 
ceded the stranger to the house, occasionally stopping to turn him 
deliberately round for inspection, and smooth his garments as if he were 
a pet animal, always referring to her original conviction of his belong- 
ing to the “ richt sort.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles was lingering over her untasted meal, in company 
with her daughter and the young girl who had been addressed on the 
previous evening as Lucy Lynch, when Don Sancho was introduced. 
His visit appeared to cause more surprise than pleasure to the lady of 
the house, whose innate good breeding, however (is the phrase a bull 
or not ?), secured him a polite reception. . He was requested to be seated. 

“There seems to be a fatality,” said the Don after an interchange of 
salutations, in which he had singled out Miss Carlton for marked at- 
tention, who, however, barely returned his civility: “there seems a 
fatality that I should intrude upon your family circle at the most un- 
seasonable time. But when you learn the business that has brought 
me, you will excuse it.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles assured him that no excuses were necessary. 
Her countenance gradually assumed a more gracious expression. She 
was not displeased to find that her random-chosen guest of the pre- 
ceding evening had the manners and appearance of a gentleman by 
daylight. 

“] think,” said the Don, looking round after a short pause, “ what 
I have to communicate had better be to you alone. I am greatly 
pressed for time, and if these young ladies will pardon me ”— 

“ Maud and Lucy Lynch—go up to the nursery.” 

The two girls left the room. 
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“ Mr. Gregory Lynch’s daughter, I presume?” the Don inquired, 
catching at the name. 

‘No, poor thing. I wish she was. His step daughter only. But 
she is very little older than his own children, and we call her Lynch, 
perhaps to make her believe that she has a father. Heaven knows she 
wants one! But I am detaining you, sir. Pray proceed with your 
business ? ” 

“T am the bearer of bad news. Mr. Everard Lynch died last 
night!” 

“When we were rioting and dancing. Good heavens forgive us!” 
And Mrs. Merripebbles groaned. 

“That, however, is not the object of my visit, for which, to tell you 
the truth, I could ill spare the time. You are related to the family of 
the deceased, I believe?” 

““Distantly—but no matter the degree. Yes.” 

“Then I have, no doubt, done right in coming here. It appears 
there was a painful scene at his brother-in-law’s, when the death took 
place.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why the poor man’s son, young Marston Lynch, whom you know 
of course—” 

“‘T have never seen him.” 

“‘ An excitable, impetuous, soft-hearted fellow; only eighteen, or 
he’d know better. It seems there have been family differences—” 

“There have, indeed. I hope Gregory Lynch will be forgiven.” 

“‘ Not by my young friend Marston, certainly. I will be as brief as 
Ican. The father, feeling himself dying, insisted on his being taken to 
his relaticn’s house, with a view to making peace and securing a pro- 
tector for his son. The boy opposed this strongly, but gave in to his 
sick father’s wishes. No sooner, however, was the breath out of the 
poor man’s body, than the lad—half mad, no doubt, poor fellow !—the 
father and son were greatly attached to each other—flew into a 
paroxysm, declared that his father’s corpse should not remain in the 
house of the man who had killed his mother.” 

“ He did kill her! he did! he did!” said Mrs. Merripebbles, sobbing 
convulsively. 

“He was for.carrying it away by main force ; and I believe he would 
have done so if his strength had not been expended by long fatigue 
and watching. As it was, he shut himself up with the body till day- 
break, and then sent for me.” 

“ Why for you ?” 

“T don’t know; probably because I had taken a fancy to him on 
board ship, and he could think of no nearer friend in his trouble. I 
was on the point of starting for London; my family affairs are very 
pressing; but I could not, of course, resist such a summons. I found 
him very much broken, but perfectly calm and firm in his determina- 
tion to remove the body immediately—to a workhouse, he said, if 
necessary. I tried to reason with him, but soon saw it would be as 
useless as cruel to do so in his present state, He attributes to his uncle 
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the death, not only of his mother but his father, who had been driven 
to the unsettled harassing life that ultimately killed him, by the perse- 
cutions of his family. - The kindest thing seemed to me to humour him 
in his fancy, bad or good. I saw the uncle. To do him justice, he 
seemed very much distressed himself, and expressed every sympathy 
for the boy, whose violent conduct seemed more to grieve than incense 
him.” 

“* A canting hypocrite !” Mrs. Merripebbles broke in. 

“* However, the lad will not hear of any assistance from that quarter. 
I promised to aid him in carrying out his wishes, whatever they might 
be, so far as my means would allow. I should impress upon you that 
there is no stronger tie between us than that of fellow passengers,” 
added the Don, with a deprecating wave of the hand at the allusion to 
his own humanity. 

“ Then God bless you for it, whoever you are,” said Mrs. Merri- 
pebbles, drowned in tears, and her massive frame quivering with 
emotion. “ The boy was right; God bless him for his truth to his 
parents’ memory! He was right! It would have been desecration to 
leave the poor corpse in that house. You did well to come to me, sir; 
Ithank you for it. Iam only a distant relation, but no matter! The 
boy shall not want a mother while I live. I have money of my own. 
I don’t care that for what Mr. Merripebbles says. He shall have a 
home here. His poor father shall be buried from a friend’s house, 
not from his murderer’s. I am very much obliged to you, indeed. I 
will fetch them myself, the dead and the living.” 

And Mrs. Merripebbles rang the bell, sobbing convulsively. 

Elspeth appeared iminediately, not even making a feint to conceal 
the fact that she had been listening at the door, and was despatched 
for a fly. 

Don Sancho looked at his excited hostess with a queer studious 
expression, in which, however, honest admiration formed a prominent 
ingredient. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “I am glad to see that my poor 
young friend—we knock up friendships at sea in no time—has met 
with so kind a protectress. But my chief object in coming to you was 
to suggest the smoothing away of difficulties between him and his 
relation.” 

No: Mrs. Merripebbles would not hear of it. The lad should not 
be dependent on the destroyer of his parents. 

“ ButI fear his father has left him in a most helpless condition.” 

“He shall come here; he can assist Mr. Merripebbles in his busi- 
ness. We will get him a situation.” 

“Then, in that case, I leave the matter in your hands, and must 
really attend to my own interests, which I repeat are very pressing ; 
indeed, if I had not seen that blood mare for sale in the stable of my 
hotel, I doubt if I could possibly have spared the time. Only one 
thing remains for me to do.” 

And the Don placed in the hands of Mrs. Merripebbles a crisp, 
crackling new twenty-pound note. 
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“Tt’s very little,” he said apologetically, “‘ not worth mentioning ; but 
I am an extravagant man, and at present an embarrassed man. The 
claims on my purse are numerous. It is all I can do for him. You 
are more fit to take care of it than he is, and it may help to lighten 
present expenses. He need never know where it came from.” 

“God bless you again, for a true Christian,” said Mrs. Merripebbles, 
sobbing afresh. ‘“ But you will have your reward.” 

“Pshaw, my dear madam—do not exaggerate trifles—I must really 
go—if I leave my new mare tugging any longer at your railings, she'll 
cut her mouth to pieces. Tut! I had nearly forgotten.” 

Don Sancho stopped, as if struck by a sudden recollection. 

“Tn the chances of life,” he began in a tone of some sadness, “ it is 
more than probable that we shall never meet again.” 

“Pray do not say so.” 

“Whether or not, I shall never forget the pleasant welcome I 
received to a land I consider almost my own, in my cordial reception 
by a charming family circle to whom I was utterly unknown. Hur- 
ried as I was this morning, I wished to bring with me a slight 
memorial of the stranger you were so kind as to treat as a friend. 
Permit me.” 

The Don preduced from a small parcel, some exquisite specimens of 
Mexican feather work and wax figures; also a richly-embroidered fan, 
on which sparkled a few jewels of value. 

“‘ Mere toys!” slightingly he said, “and of no value whatever; but 
if you will keep these on your mantelpiece, and request your charming 
daughter to use the fan occasionally—merely in remembrance of a 
grateful bird of passage—they are not worth thanks I assure you. 
By the way, our young friend has my London address in case I can at 
any time be of service to him. I promise nothing. My own means, 
as I have told you, are limited; but I have friends.” 

“You deserve them,” sighed Mrs. Merripebbles. 

“Don’t be too sure of that—the mare will positively have your 
railings down. My dear madam, once for all, I wish you all health 
and happiness.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles first seized his hand, then kissed it; then, unable 
to control the grateful emotions of her nature, literally hugged him in 
her arms and kissed him on both cheeks, blushing as she did so, and 
murmuring, in apology— 

“T might be your mother, you know. God send that my own boy 
may grow up as good and handsome—as mindful of his fellow- 
creatures in their misfortunes! ” 

Don Sancho de Saumarez tore himself away: brushed something 
from his eyes with the back of his glove; released the mare from her 
bondage ; and vaulted into the saddle like an acrobat. The entire 
Row was on the watch for his re-appearance. Mrs. Rufflestone, reck- 
less of conventionalities, rushed out at the front door in an intolerable 
state of deshabille, and for want of a better signal, brandished a twin 
at the flying stranger, in token of adieu. The Miss Crayners peered 
at him through the muslin window curtain. Elspeth, returning from 
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the fly expedition, hailed his appearance with a wild pas d'extase— 
probably a highland fling or a strathspey. The Don threw her a 
splendid gratuity, upon which she uttered a Gaelic yell, to the tem- 
porary discomfiture of the mare. A dozen small female noses were 
flattened against Miss Crooze’s schoolroom window. The Don flew 
past them all, and at the top of the road, splashed, from head to foot, 
young Mr. Tofts, who was waiting for the eleven o’clock omnibus. 

The horse and rider were soon out of sight. And thus the brilliant 
apparition of Don Sancho de Saumarez disappeared from the horizon 
of Ash Grove, leaving a reputation behind him like that of a comet. 

“‘Mamma,” said Maud Carlton, as her parent was getting into the 
fly on her impetuous errand of humanity, “Elspeth has told me all 
about this business. I know what you are going to do. You will be 
sorry for it.” 

“You heartless, spoiled creature, what do you mean ?” 

“ Not what you mean, Mamma”—there was an unusual gentleness in 
Miss Carlton’s manner. ‘ But you give way to your feelings and then 
repent it. You will make this poor boy think there is a home for him, 
and in a few days will be tired of the burden. Don’t fly out with me. 
I only want to say that you have plenty of money of mine, that you have 
saved for me, as you call it, out of my allowance from the trustees—as if 
I should ever want it! Pray make use of it in this matter.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles stared at her queer daughter with the utmost 
astonishment. She said nothing, but squeezed her in her arms, giving 
her a loud enthusiastic kiss. 

The fly drove off. When Miss Carlton rejoined her companion she 
displayed signs of moisture about the eyes, which gave her an entirely 
novel and unprecedented appearance. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SHORT, BUT IMPORTANT, AS IT INTRODUCES THE HERO. 


More excitement for Ash Grove! A funeral and a new resident. Mr. 
Everard Lynch was buried in St. Michael’s Church, Longport, in the 
very grave to which he had so often led the weeping mourner who 
followed him to it. After the funeral Marston Lynch took up his resi- 
dence as a member of the Merripebbles’ family. 

His grief at first was so violent and inconsolable as partly to dis- 
may and puzzle his new found friends. On the eve of the funeral Mrs. 
Merripebbles had said to her husband— 

“‘T declare I don’t know what to do with this poor lad. I quite 
tremble for to-morrow. I have been thinking that it would be better 
if he had some one with him nearer his own age. He seems very affec- 
tionate and grateful for our attention, but we are old people compared 
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to him, and can hardly enter into his feelings; and you know, Mr. 
Merripebbles, you'll be in no state to support anybody to-morrow— 
you'll be as bad as he.” 

Merripebbles felt it. He turned white, and quivered at the idea of 
the trial in store for his poor old weak nerves and sensitive nature. 

“You're quite right, my dear—quite right, as you always are,” he 
faltered, rubbing his forehead with his pocket handkerchief. 

“If we knew some nice respectable young man we could ask ?” 

“To be sure—some nice respectable young man : there is Mr. Tofts, 
he’s a nice young man, and highly respectable.” 

“ Don’t be utterly ridiculous, Mr. Merripebbles. Mr. Tofts, indeed! 
A nice man to call in for sympathy. I would as soon think of looking 
for it—in—your umbrella,” said Mrs. Merripebbles, snatching at the 
readiest illustration of stiffness and emptiness. 

“What do you say to Mr. Albert Crayner ?” said Merripebbles, 
hopelessly, after a pause—not that he had the slightest idea of his sug- 
gestions being adopted, but because he felt himself called upon to say 
something. 

“ He’s a fool, Mr. Merripebbles, and you are another to think of such 
a thing,” was the gracious response. ‘ But what have I been think- 
ing of all the time. There’s Mr. Howker: to be sure—the very man!” 

“Mr. Howker — my — dear!” Merripebbles fairly gasped with 
astonishment. ‘The very last man I should have thought of.” 

“‘ Of course, because he is the right one.” 

‘But consider his manners and style of dress.” 

** Dress, indeed! You do try my patience sometimes! Do you 
think poor young Mr. Lynch would derive any consolation from being 
turned loose in a tailor’s shop? Mr. Howker has got a heart in his 
bosom, and that’s of more importance than boots,” 

A little reflection convinced Merripebbles that the instinctive judg- 
ment of his wife was, as usual, right. Accordingly Howker was invited 
to assist at the funeral. He was intensely flattered at the honour so un- 
expectedly thrust upon him. He came, full of importance, in the newest 
and worst fitting suit of mourning imaginable—having obtained a holi- 
day for the purpose. 

He performed his office of consoler admirably—more than justifying 
Mrs. Merripebbles’ election. He was a dull commonplace fellow 
enough, of limited intellect and attainments ; but fortunately there are 
subtle powers of perception in kind and honest natures that lie deeper 
than the head. Howker appreciated the grief of his young charge per- 
fectly. He was at his side throughout the day—never obtruding him- 
self—never attempting jarring commonplace consolations. When 
wanted, he was there—when in the way, he made himself invisible. He 
respected the sufferer’s paroxysms, rather encouraging them to have 
vent than attempting to check them. He did not insult the orphan’s 
sacred privilege of grief, by pretending to equal participation in it— 
though his eyes were wet all the day. What was wanted he fetched— 
but he pressed and offered nothing. In a word, he fully understood the 
deep and beautiful sympathy of silence. 
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The result of this one day's true service was that Howker and young 
Marston Lynch became fast friends. ‘Two characters more dissimilar 
could scarcely be imagined. We have seen what Howker was, whereas 
Marston Lynch was a youth of delicate organisation and poetical tem- 
perament, with great versatility of talents in a high state of cultivation. 
A good deal has been written about the “ likings of the unlike.” The fact 
that clever people should attach themselves to inferior natures has 
been considered a phenomenon worthy of various explanatory theories. 
The glorious democratic principle of the affections is generally here lost 
sight of. Why do wise and great men love children—or dogs ? 

In the course of time young Lynch’s grief began partially to wear 
off, and he became a great favourite with the Row. He was tall, toler- 
ably good looking, and well formed, though, as yet, somewhat angular. 
He was generous, affectionate, and grateful—rather violent at times— 
but placable in the extreme. He became strongly attached to his 
benefactors, as indeed he had cause, for they had treated him, since his 
calamity, with uniform kindness and affection. 

Some weeks had elapsed since his father’s death, and nothing had 
been said with respect to the young man’s prospects in life. His 
host and hostess forbore to allude to the subject from motives of 
delicacy during his first grief—and it was rather a perplexing feature 
in their guest’s character, that, however, grateful for their hospitality, 
he took it rather as a matter of course, and asa thing to be permanent. 
Once or twice his uncle, Mr. Gregory Lynch, had made proposals 
to provide for him, but these he always rejected indignantly. He said 
he would prefer starving or sweeping the streets. But practically he 
seemed to prefer good dinners from the Merripebbles kitchen, and 
scouring the library, which, for a middle class family, was tolerably 
extensive. He read incessantly, and frequently spent hours alone in 
his chamber converting an immense quantity of paper into manuscript, 
the nature of which he was shy of divulging. He was fond of long 
walks, either by himself, or with Howker, in whom he had established 
a sort of rightand property. On Sundays, or in the lengthening spring 
evenings, when business was over, his humble friend would accompany 
him to his parents’ grave, where he would sometimes give way to pas- 
sionate exclamations, sometimes sit in moody silence—during which 
Howker would retire to a respectful distance, and wait patiently, 
extinguishing the very cigar he loved, in deference to the solemn 
scene. 

Things were going on in this way, when it became observed that 
young Lynch was taking more pains than formerly with his personal 
appearance. His mourning was more carefully brushed, and the 
Merripebbles’ washing bill augmented fearfully. It was mooted abroad 
that young Lynch was passionately enamoured of Miss Crooze—exactly 
eleven years his senior. 

Nevertheless, young Lynch seemed as far from doing anything 
towards paying for his washing as ever. His entertainers were begin- 
ning to get uneasy, and a little irritated, when things took an unexpected 
turn. 
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A sad calamity happened in the Row. Poor little frivolous Mrs. 
Rufflestone lost one of her twins, and as nearly broke her heart over it 
as the demurest matron could have done. It was felt as a common 
misfortune—for, with all their little scandals and bickerings, the Ash 
Grove inhabitants were a good simple-hearted race, and there was a 
kind of family tie between them. Mrs. Merripebbles, who had been 
sitting up all night with the little sufferer—when all was done, en- 
tered her own house bathed in tears. 

“It’s all over—all over!” she said, “ poor little tiny mite! poor little 
thing!” 

Marston Lynch was in an arm chair by the fire, reading Byron. He 
put his book down. He was a soft-hearted fellow, and he shared the 
general grief. 

“So pretty it looks,” said Mrs. Merripebbles—“ like a bit of wax- 
work. Oh! if there was only some one here to take its portrait before 
it begins to change! It would be such a comfort to the poor little 
mother.” 

Marston Lynch started up. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Do I think so! You wouldn't ask if you were a mother. But 
it’s impossible now. It’s too far to send to Longport, and I wouldn’t have 
it done after that beautiful look has left the little face—and it won't 
last—it won't last.” 

“Til do it in ten minutes,” said Marston Lynch. And he ran up- 
stairs, returning almost immediately with a flat japanned box in his 
hand and a small strained canvass. 

“Eh, dear! Mr. Marston,” said his hostess in astonishment, “ Can 
you paint ?” 

“To be sure I can.” 

“Why, who taught you?” 

“He who taught me everything I know—that is worth knowing,” 
replied Marston, with a tear in his eye, ‘‘ my dear father.” 

“ But you have never shown us your powers—” 

‘“¢ Tt was his box,” Marston said in a broken voice: “I hadn’t the 
heart to touch it before ; but now I can be the means of doing a service— 
Let us go at once.” 

In a few minutes our hero was in the chamber of death ; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour had dashed off what, in the judgment of the 
simple people around him, was a masterly oil sketch of the little dead 
cherub. Certainly he had caught the expression most happily and 
pleasantly. The gratitude of the poor little mother was boundless, and 
the picture remained in her possession, a treasure, that bales of yellow 
satin and all the ostrich feathers of the desert could not have purchased 
from her. 

But here was a discovery! Marston Lynch could paint portraits. 
Mrs. Merripebbles at once resolved to turn it to a business account. 
All her influence in the Row, and elsewhere, should be employed to 
procure him sitters. Marston accepted the hint that he was to do some- 
thing for his living very quietly, and expressed himself ready to begin. 
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A three-quarter portrait of Mrs. Murke was the first commission, and 
a sitting was duly appointed. 
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WOMAN. 


I preamep that thy love would be true to the last. 

It was but a dream! I awake! It is past! 

Each leaflet of Hope from my soul has been torn, 

And my poor heart is left in its sorrow to mourn ; 

Like the lone withered stem of the once blooming flower, 
When Autumn gales blow, and the dark rain-clouds lower, 


But though, like Truth’s ruins, thy vows shattered lie, 

And all I can do is to grieve and—to die, 

One last smile around my pale lips still should play, 

As the sun gilds the close of some bleak, wintry day, 

If, in thy dear life, 1 could only entwine 

Each moment of bliss thou hast stolen from mine. j ee 
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THE DWARF’S BUBBLE. 


A Fantasia. 


By JoHn OXENFORD. 







URING the 
absence of the 
old magician, 
the dwarfish 
boy, who had 
been entrusted 
to his care, 
amused him- 

self, like the unfortunate lad in 

Gotthe’s Zauberlehrling, by 

looking over his master’s curious 

a= £1 ; apparatus. He scorched his 
gh ——-— Noahs |, "tT eyebrows by thrusting his head 
into the furnace,—he burned 
his knuckles against a hot crucible, and he pinched his fingers by 
opening the huge vellum Spirit-book, which closed itself of its own 
accord. When he had thus disagreeably passed a short hour or so, his 
eye fell on a golden saucer, filled with a bluish liquid, against the edge 
of which rested a glass tube. Fatigued with the oppressive air of the 
close room, he walked with his newly-discovered treasure into the 
garden, and there set about the childish occupation of blowing bubbles, 
as for this purpose the tube and the saucer were apparently intended. 
No sooner had he begun to exercise his breath than a perfectly clear 
and colourless bubble appeared at the end of the tube. As it increased 
in size it gradually deepened into a dark blue, which was presently 
streaked by a number of glittering hues, that seemed to flow like 
meandering streams from one bright point on the surface of the sphere. 

In a few minutes, during which the dwarf’s attention was so deeply 

absorbed that he never dreamed of removing the tube from his lips, 

the bubble had swelled to such a degree that it nearly touched the 
ground, but as if it instinctively shunned a contact with the earth, it 
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began to ascend, when further approximation was impossible. The 
dwarf felt himself strongly pulled, and alarm being mingled with his 
admiration, he would gladly have ceased from his amusement. This, 
however, was not in his power; the tube was as fairly fixed to his lips 
as if it had grown into the flesh, and as he had begun his task so he 
must go on with it. Even the chance that a sudden explosion might 
release him seemed altogether hopeless; for though the sphere in- 
creased with every exhalation from his lungs, it did not contract when he 
drew in his breath, and was evidently composed of a tough material. 

The sensation of pulling increased most terribly, till at last the dwarf 
was fairly lifted up from the ground, and was glad to grasp the tube 
with both his hands to diminish the painful force upon his lips. Pre- 
sently he was on a level with the housetops, and found himself exposed 
to anew peril. For a gusty and uncertain wind arose that blew the 
bubble about, so that he was often within a few inches of being dashed 
to pieces against one of the church steeples, with which the ancient 
city abounded. However, this form of peril did not long continue, for 
he had soon risen higher than the spire of the cathedral, which, as he 
looked down upon it, seemed like a spike, placed on purpose to impale 
him in the event of a fall. Presently the city itself occupied but an in- 
significant portion in the view that was spread before him, comprising 
many miles of curious country, with the sea in the far distance. 

The higher the dwarf rose the more his fears diminished; and 
whereas he had been in an agouy of terror whenever he was on the 
point of being grazed by a weathercock, or scraped by a pointed steeple, 
he now felt something like pleasure in the sensation of soaring through 
the broad expanse of a cloudless sky. He again directed his gaze to 
the bubble on which he had scarcely cast a glance, since he had first 
begun to ascend, so much was his attention absorbed by the objects 
that were the immediate causes of his terror. He was surprised to 
find the alteration that had taken place inits appearance. The streams 
of colour had in some places formed themselves into broad figures, like 
those of the large continents on a terrestrial globe ; and the blue, which 
had at first covered the entire surface, now merely occupied the place 
of a huge sea. Gradually, too, the surface lost its smoothness, and 
the sphere, instead of looking like an artificial earth, began to appear 
like a reality on a small scale; for small hillocks sprouted up in various 
places, and from some of these threads of fluid began to dart forth and 
seek out the blue, which was now rippled over, and in constant 
motion. The sphere itself still went on expanding, till at last it lost the 
appearance of a sphere altogether ; and, as the hillocks became taller, the 
dwarf found himself surveying a plain surrounded by lofty mountains. 
His feet, which had hitherto been suspended in the air, now dropped 
upon what we may call the ground, and the tube melting away from 
his lips, he found himself at liberty to wander about in the strange 
country, which had developed itself on the surface of the bubble. 

For a while he amused himself with climbing about the hills and 
picking flowers in the valleys, from time to time casting his eyes to the 
earth which he had left, and which now appeared as a colourless glo- 
bule suspended at an immense distance in the deep blue sky. However, 
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this sort of diversion soon became dull and monotonous, and it was not 
without pleasure that, after passing through a rocky ravine, he came to 
a circular patch of meadow, round which was arranged, as in an 
African kraal, a number of small pavilions, glittering with gaudy 
colours, and shaped after the Chinese fashion. At the door of each of 
them sat an urchin, clad in the motley garb of a court jester, so com- 
pletely absorbed in the act of blowing bubbles, as to take no notice of 
his neighbours, or indeed of any surrounding object. There they all 
remained with their eyes fixed on the growing globules till they nearly 
squinted, and as soon as one of the fragile creations had attained a cer- 
tain diameter they launched it forth into the air, and then immediately 
set about the formation of another. Of the presence of.the visitor 
they were wholly unaware till he roused their attention with a loud 
‘ahem !”—when they raised their eyes with a peevish expression of 
countenance, and laying aside the straws which they had used gathered 
round the intruder. 

“Whence do you come ?” said one of the throng. 

“T come from a great distance—from another world,” said the 
dwarf. ; 

Upon this they looked at each other with an air of supercilious con- 
tempt, and the speaker coolly exclaimed, ‘“ Ridiculous! There is no 
world but this! You mean you came from the nations on the other 
side of the mountain. Probably you are of the laborious tribe of the 
Chaff-threshers, or, as your eyes have a dull and heavy appearance, you 
may be one of the Dreamers. However, we do not pretend to know 
much about foreigners; we are so much occupied with the noble pur- 
suit in which you found us engaged that we have no time left for inferior 
studies.” 

‘*[T did not come from the other side of the mountain,—nor from 
any spot in this world of yours; but as I have told you already, 
I come from another world. If you will cast your eyes upwards in 
that direction,” he added, pointing to the remote earth, ‘“‘ you may see 
it now.” 

“That? That up there?” exclaimed the most loquacious of the 
group. “That is not a world—that is only a bubble, which I made a 
few minutes ago, and which has soared up into the air.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said another, “you are not quite correct. The object which 
this maniac terms a world is indeed no more than a bubble,—but then 
it was J that made it.” 

“ Truly,” grumbled a third, “one of you is just as correct as the 
other, seeing that the bubble to which you refer was produced by nei- 
ther, but that I am the author of its existence.” 

“ No,—it was I—it was I—it was I,” ‘shouted voices in every direc- 
tion ; and the aspect of supercilious indifference which had been so 
striking in the whole group was now changed into one of savage fury. 
They uttered violent imprecations, and interchanged heavy blows, and 
soon other urchins came rushing in a throng from the interior of the 
pavilions, and ranged themselves on the various sides of the combat- 
ants, as though the latter had been so many chieftains. Stones and 
other missiles flew liberally about, and the dwarf was often obliged to 
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bob down his head, lest he might receive a stray blow in the general 
conflict. Presently the battle became more serious; for some of the 
urchins, running back into the pavilions, brought out torches, and with 
them began to set fire to the habitations of their neighbours. A vio- 
lent explosion terminated this scene of horror; and the dwarf found 
himself lying in his master’s garden, with the tube and golden saucer 
by his side, and the magician leaning over him. 

“ Good heavens! what have I done?” exclaimed the dwarf, in accents 
of terror, for he dreaded the wrath of his master. 

“Nothing more than many other people,” replied the magician, 
smiling. ‘You have only mistaken your own bubble for an entire 
world.” 


THE BURTHEN OF LIFE. 
(Written for Music.) 
By Frank E. SMEDLEY. 


Weary, weary life, 

Wilt thou never cease ? 
Aching, aching heart, 

Canst thou ne’er find peace ? 
Ever dost thou leave me 

False hope and unkind: 
Still wilt thou deceive me, 

Cruel faith, and blind. 


Sunshine of my spirit, 
Thou too soon hast fled 
Wearily I wander— 
Youth and love are dead: 
Life unloved, unloving— 
Darker than the grave ; 
Death, from grief removing, 
Death alone can save. 


Sleep, thy drowsy pinions, 
O’er my eyelids move ; 
Still my throbbing pulses, 
Let me dream of love: 
Give me back the seeming 
Of the hopes that were ; 
Thus, perchance, may dreaming 
Calm awhile despair, 
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THE HOLLIES. 
By Joun V. BripGEMan. 


Wuew a friend says to us, two or three days in advance, “ If you have 
nothing better to do, next Sunday”—or Monday, or Wednesday, as the 
case may be—“ come and take a chop with us at half-past five,” we 
willingly accept the invitation, because we know that the ‘“ chop” 
signifies a nice, quiet, unpretending dinner, with only a basin of soup, 
or a bit of fish, and an extra bottle of wine, perhaps, added to our 
host’s usual bill of fare. Such a dinner is exactly what we like. There 
is no fuss—no painful bustling about—but an unobtrusive air of com- 
fort which makes you feel perfectly’at home, and particularly disposes 
you to indulge in an easy, unconstrained, good-humoured tone of 
conversation—the most charming thing in the world, and for which 
the dinner itself is merely an introduction. 

Heaven deliver us, howeyer, from a “ dinner-party,” in the strict 
acceptation of the expression—from a dinner-party to which you are 
invited by a stately communication, commencing: “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones present their compliments, and would be happy,” &c. Affairs of 
this description we always eschew, whenever it is, by any means, pos- 
sible for us to do so. The fact is, we feel we are not equal to them. 
We would much sooner ask a man orally, instead of by writing—our 
usual method—to pay that small sum he owes us, than attend a grand 
dinner-party where everything seems done to make you feel ill at ease. 
From the very moment you step into the house, you are painfully 
aware that something extraordinary is going on. You are conscious 
you are about to assist at some great solemnity, some mystic rite. The 
servant who opens the door is generally a male, whom you have never 
seen before in the establishment, and whose appearance involuntarily 
suggests recollections of everything you have read of small greengrocers 
increasing the profits of their regular trade by performing at times the 
function of waiters. The manner in which this individual takes your 
hat and great-coat prepares you in some degree for what is coming. 
You pass your hand nervously through your hair; you give your 
white cravat an extra arranging touch, and you walk up stairs with 
the feelings of a victim led to the sacrifice. Were it not for the pre- 
sence of ladies in very stiff but elaborate toilets, and the circumstance 
of its having been specified in the invitation that you were asked to 
dinner, you could not, on being ushered into the drawing-room, con- 
scientiously swear that you were not about to figure in a funeral, 
It is true that the cake and wine, which forms an indispensable part ot 
interments in the nineteenth century, are absent; still, you might 
easily make the mistake. Everyone is so grave and formal; the con- 
versation is so monosyllabic, and the whole tone adopted so far below 
laughing-point. The illusion is still further strengthened by the 
countenance of your hostess, the red and swollen appearance of which 
you might naturally suppose to be the result of excessive weeping at 
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the loss of the relative lying dead in the next room, but the real cause 
of which is the more than Indian temperature of the kitchen, in which 
the lady has been superintending the preparation of the various dishes, 
especially those particularly festive ones “ la” something or other, 
made in strict accordance with Soyer’s Modern Housewife, or the Cook's 
Oracle ; and which afford another proof, in addition to those we already 
possess, that merit and high-sounding titles do not necessarily go 
together. Then what can be more grave, and sad, and dreary than the 
bearing of Jones himself, and his friends, Smith and Robinson? 
When these individuals meet in the City, or on board the penny 
steam-boat, they are merry enough. We may venture to assert that 
they are even jolly. They poke each other in the ribs; indulge in 
jokes—feeble, indeed—but still very well calculated for the Stock- 
Exchange, and regulate their whole conversation on the “ Well,—old 
fellow! how are you?” model. But how metamorphosed are they when 
meeting for dinner to be announced at a grand dinner-party. With 
what consummate courtesy they address one another; in what bland 
whispers they speak, and with how small a portion of the human form 
divine do they sit down on the very edge of their delicate and elegant 
chairs, from which they are conscious, by their own experience, that 
the covers have only been removed afew hours. Of course we do not 
speak of the grand dinner- parties of Belgrave or Grosvenor-square. 
Of these we know nothing, except what we have accidentally seen 
through the dining-room windows of the mansion belonging to that 
distinguished nobleman, the Duke of Turnstile, or that eminent rail- 
way-director, Siding Cookem, Esq., M.P., who numbers even per- 
sonages of royal rank among his guests. From our limited knowledge 
of dinner-parties of this description, a knowledge obtained, as we have 
said, through the dining-room windows, we strongly incline to the belief 
that their most prominent features are a profusion of powdered 
flunkeys, and a countless number of candelabra bearing wax-candles. 
We may be wrong, but such is our impression. Our actual experience 
is derived from such suburban neighbourhoods as Brixton-hill, and 
Canonbury-park, with an occasional dash into those genteel quarters, 
Baker-street and Ecclestone-square, and it is of the dinner-parties 
given there that we speak. 

As we have previously informed our readers, we generally get off 
attending grand dinner parties, if possible. But a man cannot always 
plead a severe attack of bronchitis, or urgent private affairs. Nor will 
it do to state more than once, to the same family, the day after the one 
fixed for the dinner, that, owing to the negligence of the servants, or 
the stupidity of the postman but newly appointed to the street in which 
you reside, the invitation did not come to hand until too late. The 
list of excuses is sometimes exhausted. Such was our own case the 
other day, and we were, consequently, under the necessity of accepting 
an invitation to a grand dinner from our worthy friend Vernon, an 
extensive shipbuilder, residing near Blackheath, and famous for his 
pretty daughters, and especially fine old crusted port, of which, to do 
him justice, he is profusely liberal. 

The dinner itself went off as most such dinners do. The gentlemen, 
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all city men, ate as we should suppose poor wretches would eat, who, 
after fasting the whole year, were lucky enough to be supplied by the 
benevolent subscribers to a metropolitan soup-kitchen with an un- 
limited amount of roast beef and plum-pudding on Christmas day. 
The ladies—having, no doubt, previously lunched substantially—just 
pecked the smallest piece of fowl, or managed to swallow half a cheese- 
cake, in a manner that is, we believe, esteemed the acme of good 
breeding in the circles to which we allude, and very much resembles 
that practised by the lady who was in the habit of adjourning from her 
husband’s dinner-table to the churchyard, as described in the Arabian 
Nights. They retained, too, their white kid gloves with the same 
pertinacity that a Cardinal sticks to his red ones. 

At the dessert, when formality began to thaw a little, and the 
gentlemen unbuttoned their manners as they would have done their 
waistcoats, had such a course been allowable, the conversation was 
diverted from the weather and the state of the funds, to which topics 
it had hitherto been confined, and began to flow into other channels. 
The peace proposals were duly discussed ; the amount of roubles still 
left in the Russian treasury was stated to a fraction; the conduct of 
ministers was severely criticised; the fact that Prince Albert had, the 
day before, gone out shooting with his Highness Dewlap Rumjab Sing, 
was respectfully mentioned, and as respectfully listened to. At length 
some one referred to a paragraph that had lately gone the round of the 
papers, to the effect that an old woman had dreamt her son, or brother, 
or husband, had been drowned in a certain pond, and. that, on search 
being made for him, he was really found drowned as the old woman 
had described. 

“Oh! that is one of those newspaper fabrications which are merely 
all hum, like the great gooseberries and showers of frogs,” exclaimed 
an old gentleman, who had hitherto taken no part in the conversation, 
probably because he had eaten more than any one else, and required 
a longer time for digestion, under the impression that that process 
was facilitated by temporary cessation from mental exertion, a kind of 
exertion to which, by the way, he did not appear much addicted. 
*‘ All them stories” (he said “them stories,” courteous reader) “ are 
mere fudge.” 

Whether he was prepared to back his assertion with convincing 
arguments, we cannot say, though we do not think he was. He 
was stopt suddenly by a nudge from Mr. Vernon, and a running chorus 
of remarks from that gentleman’s daughter, which may be condensed 
into: 

“Oh! don’t, dear mamma! don’t—don’t faint! there’s a dear!” 

It is needless to say that this created considerable surprise. We all 
perceived that some painful topic had been broached, for, besides the 
aforesaid chorus of young ladies, the paleness of Mrs. Vernon’s 
countenance proved such to be the case. Any person present might 
have made the same remark, but, despite of this, we all considered it 
incumbent on us to look at the unhappy culprit in a manner which 
meant, as clearly as looks could: “Oh! you should not! It is really 
too bad!” The offender himself evidently felt this. He commenced an 
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apology by saying that “he did not know—he did not mean—he was 
sorry” and so on; but was again stopt by our host, and immediately 
relapsed into that silence which it would have been better for him never 
to have broken. 

A short time afterwards, Mrs. Vernon and the other ladies rose from 
the table. When they had gone, Vernon addressed us as follows : 

“T dare say you are astonished at what has just occurred. But 
there is a skeleton in every family. There is one in ours, and the ob- 
servation made by my friend Crumples, reminded Mrs. Vernon, unin- 
tentionally, I am sure, of the fact. Crumples, the pleasure of a glass of 
wine with you.” 

Crumples, for such was the criminal’s name, took wine, but did not 
say a word. He was evidently extinguished for the rest of the 
evening. 

“T have said,” continued Vernon, “there was a skeleton in our 
family—I should have been more correct had I said a ghost.” 

“* A ghost!” exclaimed several voices at once. 

“Yes,” replied Vernon, “and one to whom I ought to be grateful, 
for I am indebted td his ghostship in all probability for the pleasure of 
calling Mrs. Vernon my wife. With your permission, I will propose 
his health.” 

The health was drunk. Some one or two strongminded individuals, 
among whom was Vernon himself, assumed a jocular air, but it was 
evidently forced. Crumples was manifestly frightened, and his di- 
gestion must have been seriously impaired. 

After a pause, Vernon observed : 

“T do not think it fair that I should do things by halves. If you 
like, I will tell you the story.” 

“By all means!” exclaimed every one, eagerly, with the exception 
again of Crumples; “ the story, the story.” 

We, ourselves, were very anxious to hear it. We had received 
several reproachful letters—which we well deserved by the way—from 
the worthy Editor of the 7rain, for not having sent in our article for 
the February number. We were in a “fix” as the Yankees call it. 
We had not the slightest idea what to write about, and, therefore, de- 
termined if the story proved worth repeating to “make a note of it,” 
like Captain Cuttle, and offer it to our readers. Here it is. 

“Gentlemen,” began Vernon, with an air that betokened that he was 
in earnest, “‘you may attach whatever importance you please to my 
story, and explain it on whatever philosophical and raticnal grounds 
you choose, but I can assure you, on my word, that it is true. The 
fact of Mrs. Vernon now being my wife is, as I before mentioned, in all 
probability owing to the strange event I am now about to relate :— 

** During the last war, and at the period that the first Napoleon had 
assembled an army on the heights of Boulogne, for the purpose of in- 
vading these shores, there lived in a small cottage, not far from Dover, 
a young man who was known in the town by the name of the 
“Stranger,” but who called himself Mr. Weston. He had come down, 
one morning, by the London coach and taken apartments in the cottage 
just mentioned, which was situated in a quiet, sequestered spot, about 
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half a mile from the town. He was tall and well-built, with an emi- 
nently handsome, but somewhat mournful face, and long, raven-black 
hair. He spoke with a slight foreign accent, according to the very few 
persons with whom he had conversed, for he studiously avoided com- 
munication with any one. As a matter of course, he was the subject 
of half the scandal retailed at the tea-tables of Dover. All kinds of 
reports were invented concerning him. What and who could he 
possibly be? His old landlady declared that, at any rate, he was a 
perfect gentleman, for he paid his rent to the very day, but anything 
more it was out of her power to tell people, except that he was always 
remarkably kind and gentle in his demeanour to herself, and that he 
would sit up reading whole nights, except on occasions when he would 
be absent for days together. This excited public curiosity to the highest 
pitch, and two or three officers quartered in the town determined they 
would make him furnish them with the information they desired. But, 
as this attempt merely resulted in one of these searchers after know- 
ledge being obliged to fight a duel with the Stranger, and receiving 
about half an ounce of lead in his shoulder, in addition to the quantity 
already in his head, their example was not imitated. People, too, soon 
became tired of puzzling their brains for nothing, and thus, after being 
a nine days’ wonder, the Stranger was allowed to live unmolested, and, 
indeed, rather respected ; for, in addition to the awe he had inspired by 
his courage, general opinion, in its last phase, set him down as con- 
nected with the smuggling profession, which was decidedly popular in 
those days. 

“But there was one person whose interest in Weston, far from 
diminishing, increased in intensity every hour. ‘This was Flora 
Maxwell, whose father was the captain of Her Majesty’s frigate 
Triton, then cruising in the Channel. Flora had often met Weston in 
her rambles through the fields and green lanes around Dover; so often, 
indeed, that she began to fear he might suspect she met him purposely. 
Poor girl! unconsciously she did so, for her pure young heart was 
already completely his, although they had never spoken. The idea of 
any such suspicion, however, entering his mind shocked her, and she 
determined to avoid him in future. She remained at home for several 
days, but this act of maiden resolution only revealed to her the secret 
previously unknown. She loved him—loved him with all the fond 
devotion of woman’s nature—loved him to an extent from the contem- 
plation of which she recoiled with positive terror. But her secret was 
too much for one bosom. She could net pour out her love in the ears 
of him who was the object of it, and, therefore, looked around for 
some one in whom she could confide, and from whom she might seek 
counsel. Her mother had died when Flora was only five years old. 
Flora sought out my wife, then a young girl of her own age, nineteen, 
and, after making her swear to observe the strictest secrecy, informed 
her of the whole affair. Edith—that is Mrs. Vernon’s Christian name, 
as you are, doubtless, aware, gentlemen—consoled her in the best way 
she could. She perfectly agreed with Flora as to the propriety of the 
course the latter had taken. In order to cheer her up as much as 
possible, Edith—as I will continue to call Mrs. Vernon—obtained 
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permission from her father, Mr. Fitzgerald, to spend a day or two 
with her friend, who lived in a beautiful little cottage orné, about a 
mile from the town. This cottage, was called the Hollies, from the 
numerous specimens of that evergreen which lined each side of the 
gravel walk leading up to it. It was then one of the most beautiful 
places you could possibly imagine. What it is now, I will tell you 
presently. 

“A short time after Edith had taken up her abode at the Hollies, she 
and Flora were awakened one night by a strange noise in the house, 
and, before they could rise to see what it was, the door of their 
chamber was forcibly burst open, and two ruffians, entering the room, 
advanced to the bed-side of the trembling girls and desired them to 
deliver up whatever money and other valuables were in the house. 
Flora promised compliance, but requested to be left alone for an 
instant, while she hastily threw on her clothes. This request was 
refused, and the miscreants were about proceeding to enforce their 
commands by the most atrocious violence, when they were suddenly 
felled to the ground by two vigorous blows from the butt-end of a 
pistol. 

“Not to weary your patience, gentlemen, I will briefly add that 
Weston, who happened to be passing at the time, on what errand, I 
know not, had been struck by observing the outer door of the cottage 
open at that late hour. His suspicions were also increased by seeing 
the figure of a man slink away behind the evergreens, as he ap- 
proached. This caused him to enter the house, when his ears were 
assailed by a few half smothered screams. He rushed upstairs and 
arrived in time to lay the villains prostrate in the manner described. 
Meanwhile the servants had rung the alarm bell, and the two villains 
were safely lodged in prison. A short time afterwards, they were both 
transported for life. 

“Flora’s gratitude increased, if possible, her love. She could now 
speak to Weston, and it was not long before she learned from him 
how fervently he returned her affection. Not a day passed without 
the two lovers meeting and interchanging vows of mutual fidelity. 
But, even with Flora, Weston maintained a certain degree of mystery. 
She could never learn who he really was, and, seeing he always 
avoided her questions, she determined to renounce all attempts at 
discovering a secret he was loath to explain. She knew that he loved 
her, and she cared for nothing more. 

“One day, she was startled by Weston’s informing her he was 
obliged to leave, and could not say how long he might be away. 
Urgent business demanded his absence, but he did not add either what 
that business was or whither it called him. Flora begged that she 
might be allowed to write to him, but he firmly, although with visible 
effort, refused to grant her request. Flora’s mind was instantly filled 
with a thousand vague, but overpowering fears. Frank and open in 
her nature, the poor girl did not conceal them, but told him, with a 
voice scarcely audible through her sobs, that his love for her had 
failed, and that she should never see him again. Weston assured her 
a thousand times that this was not the case. He succeeded in paci- 
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fying her to some degree, and, when he took his leave, added, as he 
imprinted a last kiss upon her livid lips: 

“‘ «Believe me, my own sweet Flora, I will never love another, and 
that, as I hope for mercy, you shall see me again. Mark me well,’ he 
continued, with a most solemn and impressive oath, ‘ you shall see me 
again. I swear it.’ 

“ A week after this interview, Edith received a short note from Flora, 
begging her to come down to the Hollies as soon as possible. There was 
something so strange in the tone of the note, as well as such marks 
of haste and agitation in the handwriting, that Edith lost not a moment. 
On her arrival, she found Flora seated onthe sofa. She had evidently 
been weeping. 

““¢ What is the matter, Flora dear ?’ said Edith, ‘you are not well. 
What ails you?’ 

* “You recollect,’ answered Flora, ‘ that I always placed the most un- 
bounded confidence in what he—in what Edward told me.’ 

“*¢ And has he deceived you?’ asked Edith. 

“ *No—no !’ replied Flora, while a slight blush of indignation at the 
bare suspicion, overspread her pallid cheeks. ‘ He has not deceived 
me. He told me I should see him again. I have done so!’ 

“¢¢ When did he return?’ asked Edith. 

“*« He has not returned,’ was Flora’s reply. 

“ “Not returned !’ exclaimed Edith, in surprise. ‘You told me you 
had seen him.’ 

““¢ And I have seen him,’ replied Flora. ‘But how—he is dead!’ 
Here the unhappy girl hid her face in her hands, and gave way to a 
paroxysm of grief. 

“Edith knew not what to think. She was lost in amazement, mingled 
with a certain amount of indefinable terror at what she had heard. 
Her first impression was that Flora’s mind, worn out by regret at 
Weston’s prolonged departure, was wandering. In a minute or two, 
however, Flora regained her self-composure, and proceeded to relate 
the following strange circumstance :— 

“* She said that, about midnight the night before, she had been awoke 
by a strange sensation of oppression, and a feeling as of something 
heavy at the foot of the bed. That on opening her eyes she had clearly 
perceived, although there was no candle or fire in the room at the time, 
the figure of Weston standing before her. He looked exactly as he 
had done when they last met, except that he was covered with sand 
and particles of sea-weed clinging about him, while his dress seemed 
saturated with water. For some time she lay speechless with horror, 
but at length summoned up courage, and said : 

«Edward, isthat you? In Heaven’s name, what does this mean ?” 

“ At these words, the apparition, for such it appeared, replied that, in 
obedience to his solemn promise, he had come back to her; that he 
had fulfilled his pledge in spite of death itself, and that he called upon 
her to prove herself worthy of his love. He then added he wished her 
to go down toa certain spot on the beach, which he described minutely 
and where she would find his body. He told her that she would dis- 
cover next his breast, a small tin case with certain papers, and begged 
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her to give these to a person, whom also he described minutely, and 
who would forward the papers to their destination. He urged her re- 
peatedly to fulfil his wish, as the papers were of the greatest importance, 
and ended by assuring her that, if she did so, he would return, and re- 
ward her for her love and constancy. 

“¢But, Flora dear,’ said Edith, ‘ this is a mere dream.’ 

““* No,’ replied Flora, ‘this isno dream. It is reality. He promised 
to return, and he has returned. I will do his bidding.’ 

“By dint of the most urgent entreaties, Edith at last prevailed on her 
friend to regard the matter as the effect of a disordered fancy, and pro- 
mise she would not carry out her determination. The next morning, 
however, Flora thus addressed Edith, who had walked over to the Hol- 
lies, to see how she was going on: 

“«* Edith! last night he appeared a second time, and reproached me for 
my neglect. Oh! if you knew how heavy his reproaches are to bear! 
I must, I will do as he wishes.’ 

‘Edith herself was now staggered. She employed every argument 
she could think of, to prove the impossibility of the whole affair, but 
promised, in case of anything further happening, that she would aid 
Flora to the best of her power, and even accompany her in the search. 
I was a young man at the time, and had long been fond of Edith. But 
I had never dared address her on the subject, although it afterwards 
appeared she had clearly perceived the state of my feelings, and knew 
that I would do anything to serve her. She proposed to Flora that 
they should confide in me, and secure my co-operation. Flora thanked 
her warmly, and became much calmer. The two girls were discussing 
the measures which it would be necessary for them to take, if their pro- 
ject were carried into execution, when they were startled by the noise of 
wheels. A vehicle stopped before the door of the cottage, and in a few 
instants Captain Maxwell entered the room. Having embraced his 
daughter, and shaken hands with Edith, he informed them that he had 
been obliged to go on shore at Dover, on official business, and had pro- 
fited by the opportunity to pay a flying visit to the Hollies. He re- 
marked the extreme pallor of Flora’s face ; but, on being assured it was 
merely the effect of a bad nervous headache, was satisfied, and com- 
menced talking on various topics. 

“* This is dull work, girls,’ said he, ‘cruising about the Channel for 
an enemy that never makes his appearance. I am afraid it will be some 
time before the Mounseers venture out in their flat-bottomed washing- 
tubs. I only wish they would make haste, for this kind of service is 
intolerable. There is no excitement, no dash about it. The only time 


I have had occasion to fire a gun, for I do not know how long, was a 
little affair we had the other day.’ 


“‘* What was it, sir?’ inquired Edith. 

“* Well, in a few words, simply this. I had received orders from the 
Admiral to keep even a sharper look out than usual—for information 
had been received that a lugger was about to attempt running over 
from the French coast, and that it was of the utmost importance she 
should be captured, as there was a very enterprising and indefatigable 
agent of the Emperor on board, who had with him despatches addressed 
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to certain individuals in England, and that the Government greatly de- 
sired for certain cogent reasons to obtain possession of these despatches. 
Well, I need not tell you, I did keep a sharp look out. But I was 
rather bothered by thick fogs, which have troubled us lately. Five 
mornings ago, however, the fog suddenly cleared away, and lo, and 
behold, we perceived the lugger, we had been looking after, stretching 
away, under every inch of canvas she could carry, towards the English 
coast. She had actually run through the whole squadron. Well, we 
gave chase, and gained rapidly on her. When we got within shot, we 
sent a ball across her bows, and hoisted out the boats to board. We 
thought of course she would heave to. Nota bit of it! By jingo, she 
actually returned our fire, in the hope, no doubt, of bringing down some 
spar or other, the loss of which would stop us. Our boats had now 
come up, and as pretty a combat as you would wish to see took place. 
Although the Mounseers did not number more than eight or ten at the 
utmost, they resisted our crew with the greatest bravery. They fought 
like devils, headed by the man we wanted—a tall, handsome, deter- 
mined-looking fellow as ever stepped ; it’s a pity he was not an English- 
man. Well, when four of the Mounseers had been picked off, hang me 
if the others did not avail themselves of the smoke and confusion to 
slip down the side and pull off; but a shot from our fellows hit their boat 
between wind and water, and she filled and went down. Our men 
pulled up and rescued all the Frenchmen, but hang me if one of them 
—the very one we wanted—did not escape us. He waited till the 
boat was within hail, and then, crying out, in as good English as I can 
speak myself, that he had the despatches, but that they should never 
fall into our hands, calmly clapped his hands close to his sides, and sank 
like a stone. By Jove, he was a plucky fellow. He would have done 
honour to the British navy itself !’ 

‘* Captain Maxwell was so engrossed with his story, that he did not 
remark his daughter’s fearful emotion, and in a short time after he took 
his leave to rejoin his ship. 

“Now Edith, what do you say?’ asked Flora. 

“That night, Flora, Edith, and myself, proceeded at about eleven o'clock 
to the spot on the beach described by Flora. We had looked about for 
some time in vain, when I suddenly stumbled on something hidden 
beneath the sand and seaweed. On looking down, I perceived by the 
light of a dark lantern, that I had stumbled upon a human arm. To 
clear away the sand was the work of only a few minutes. Stretched 
before us lay the dead body of Weston. I shall never forget my 
feelings at that moment, but I will not attempt to describe them. 
Without uttering a word, Flora sank down upon her knees, and re- 
mained in that position for some time, as if engaged in silent prayer. 
Edith, trembling violently, supported herself on me. 

“ Flora now rose, and with compressed lips, and a countenance as pale 
as that of the corpse itself, but with the resolution of despair marked in 
every feature, undid the poor fellow’s vraistcoat, and took from beneath 
it the tin case she had described to Jidith, and a small packet—her 
own letters. ‘This unexpected proof of the value which her lover 
had attached to these outpourings of her love, affected her more 
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than anything else. Despite all her self-command she could hold 
out no longer, but burst into an agony of grief, hardly human. 
I had the good sense not to endeavour to stop the current of her tears, 
but let them flow uninterruptedly. I knew they would relieve her, 
for every tear that falls from the eyes represents a pang less in the 
heart. I was right. After the lapse of about twenty minutes, she 
seemed greatly relieved, and reminded me, in an almost calm voice, 
of a promise I had made her. I said nothing, but, taking from my 
pocket a prayer-book, I read the solemn and beautiful Service for the 
Dead, and never did it sound to me more solemn and more beautiful 
than on this occasion, amid the drear stillness of the night, interrupted 
only by the sad moaning of the waves, as they rolled up to prostrate 
themselves upon the beach, as if struck with awe at the majesty of the 
words I was reading. 

“The case was carefully delivered to the person named, that very 
night, and I then accompanied Flora and Edith to the Hollies, where 
the latter had promised to remain. As I was about to take my leave, 
Flora said to me, with a placid air of almost joy, forming a strange 
contrast to her previous touching sorrow : 

“¢T thank you, Mr. Vernon—I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. Ido so now, because I shall never have another opportunity, 
for we shall never meet again!’ 

“‘* Never meet again!’ exclaimed both Edith and I simultaneously. 

““¢ Never!’ shereplied. ‘This night he will fetch me! He promised 
me he would, and I believe him. Do not think me mad, until you 
have convinced yourselves I am wrong. Do not imagine either that I 
would dare to lay violent hands on myself. No! we shall never meet 
again, for he will come to claim me. Do you not see how changed I 
am—how calm—how content—nay, almost merry ? And why is this 
do youthink? It is because I know he will come to claim me!’ 

“‘T returned home, but not to sleep. Flora’s last words haunted me, 
I could not believe ; but yet, after what had passed, I could not entirely 
discredit them. After a restless night, I rose, and, as soon as I had 
transacted some necessary business matters, hurried down to the 
Hollies. Edith met me at the gate. She was in greatalarm. Instead 
of sharing the same bed as Edith, Flora had insisted on sleeping in a 
separate room. In the morning, Edith had knocked several times at 
Flora’s door, which was locked, but she had obtained, no answer. It 
was now nearly twelve o'clock. After several more equally ineffectual 
summonses, I had the door broken open. 

“ Flora was lying in bed with a sweet smile upon her lips—a smile 
that was never destined to leave them, until corruption had done its 
worst ; for it was a smile fixed on them by the hand of Death. Her 
pure spirit had passed away for ever, apparently without a struggle. 
You may laugh, gentlemen, if you choose, and think I am guilty of a 
falsehood, but the floor of the room was covered with sand and sea 
weed, and the whole bed saturated with sea water. If any of you 
doubt this, he may assure himself of the fact, for the same thing takes 
place every year on the same day. Capt. Maxwell died soon after his 
daughter, leaving the Hollies to. me andEdith. The latter, shortly after- 
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wards, as a consequence of the familiar footing on which her confidence 
had placed me, avowed that she reciprocated my attachment. The 
Hollies is now my property, and I will afford any gentleman present 
an opportunity of passing the night in question there. I performed 
the experiment once, but never repeated it, for reasons which any one 
is at liberty to discover himself. Who accepts my offer ?” 

Mr. Vernon paused. There were a few observations made about 
superstition, prejudice, and so on, but no one availed himself of the 
proffered opportunity, and we firmly believe that every one was 
extremely gratified—for it had now grown dark—when we joined the 
ladies in the well-lighted drawing-room. With the exception o 
Crumples who never said a word, and has since been very ill, we were 
jocular and gay, and discoursed upon every possible topic but one, of 
which, however, it is certain every person was thinking, and that topic 
was—the Hollies. 








WILKES AND HIS DUELS. 


By Epwarp DRaPER. 


It is with no regret for the days when duelling was as yet a time- 
honoured institution, with which not even the most levelling of 
liberals had proposed to interfere, and with no mere melodramatic 
interest in the combatants, as combatants only, that we propose to 
further illustrate the career of John Wilkes by the medium of his 
duels. We will, however, in deference to the sensibilities of modern 
readers, preface the narrative by the intimation that Wilkes never 
challenged an adversary, never slew one, and never gave one deeper 
cause for anger than (let us hope) honest journalists will give knaves 
and fools every day in the almanac for many a year to come. Thus 
much announced, perhaps, the man may be pardoned in our day, for 
having conducted himself with honour and spirit according to the 
manners and customs of his own. 

The duels of Wilkes are remarkable as exhibiting a peculiar phase 
of the progress of the press, a phase which appears, indeed, in most 
countries, common to its rude, boisterous juvenility. France still 
grieves for Armand Carrel; and America yet arms her editors with 
revolvers and bowie-knives, while her progressive satirist who does 
not fight, continually heads autobiographical paragraphs with the 
stereotyped “Cowhided again!” The first overt act of insubordina- 
tion on the part of a writer, against the tyrannical custom, was that of 
Junius, who flatly refused to fight Sir William Draper on demand, and 
left Sir William to take small benefit by his motion, in any way known 
to us at present. 

Historically, moreover, these duels teach us that it among the 
placemen and hangers-on of the British Cabinet of 1762, assassination 
was not reckoned a justifiable method of getting rid of a troublesome 
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opponent, at least popular prejudice was so inveterate as not to scruple 
to impute to them at once the crime of the attempt and the mortifica- 
tion of failure. 

At the coronation of King George the Third, Lord Talbot, who 
performed the office of Champion of England, appeared as the hero of 
a somewhat ludicrous adventure. He had carefully trained his 
charger to walk backwards, conceiving that after the gauntlet had 
been dashed down for the king’s enemies, the exhibition of the horse 
backing gracefully out of the royal presence like an accomplished 
courtier, would produce a novel and startling effect, to say nothing of 
the value of such an acknowledgment on the part of the animal 
kingdom of the deference due to Majesty. But, unhappily, the 
sagacious quadruped had been educated but too well, and, instead of 
parading his newly acquired accomplishments only upon retiring from 
Westminster Hall, insisted upon making his first appearance before the 
august throng tail foremost. Hereat the spectators, forgetting 
solemnity in fun, applauded mightily. 

“Lord Talbot's horse,” said Wilkes, in No. 12 of the North Briton, 
“like the great planet in Milton, danced about, in various rounds, his 
wandering course. At different times he was progressive, retrograde, 
or standing still. The progressive motion I should rather incline to 
think the merit of the horse, the retrograde motion the merit of the 
lord.” This was published on the 12th of August, and was not alleged 
by his lordship as a cause of offence against Wilkes until the 10th of 
September following. In the meantime a fierce attack upon Lord 
Bute had been published in the North Briton. Lord Talbot may have 
been guided in his subsequent act only by personal feeling, but 
appearances are decidedly against him. 

He applied to Wilkes, as an avowed contributor to the North Briton, 
to inquire whether John had written the No. 12. Wilkes denied his 
lordship’s right to interrogate him, but alleged his willingness to 
afford any other satisfaction. On the 30th September Wilkes wrote 
to Lord Talbot’s second :—“If I am between heaven and earth, I will 
be on Tuesday evening at the Red Lion, at Bagshot, and on Wednesday 
morning will play the duel with his lordship,” concluding by hoping 
that principals and seconds might make a partie quarrée for supper on 
Tuesday. 

The appointment was duly kept by all parties. The nobleman sent 
a message by his second requesting to finish the matter out of hand ; 
but Wilkes declared that as he had been at a jovial party until four 
that morning, censorious people might draw an inference unfavourable 
to both, were a duel to be fought at night, and invited his lordship to 
sup that night and fight in the morning. A personal interview was 
the result, and his lordship attributing Wilkes’s procrastination to 
cowardice, began to bully his opponent. Hereupon, Wilkes ordered 
the doors to be locked, and produced a bag of bullets, a powder-flask, 
and a pair of large horse-pistols. Lord Talbot calmed considerably. 
“J have never offended Mr. Wilkes; why does he attack me? He 
must be sorry to see me unhappy.” 

He again tried intimidation, and pretended a foreboding that he 
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should kill his antagonist; otherwise the latter would kill him and be 
hanged. Wilkes, with a keen sense of his own position, replied, “TI 
fight you with a halter round my neck ; you fight me with the king’s 
pardon in your pocket ; but I will fight you for all that.” The saying 
long continued a popular tradition ; and the phrase of fighting with a 
halter round the neck passed into a proverb. 

Both fired, and both missed. Wilkes walked up to Lord Talbot, 
and now, for the first time, avowed the pamphlet. His lordship, with 
a curious non-sequitur, seized John’s hand, praised his courage (@ 
compliment which John does not appear to have returned), and 
declared him the noblest fellow ever created. The comedy ended 
with “claret and much laugh.” 

On the 5th of March, 1763, the North Briton described a Mr. 
Samuel Martin as the most abject; mean, dirty, &c. (we cannot ‘spare 
space for all the adjectives), fellow, that ever wriggled himself into a 
secretaryship. We suppose this was satirical writing in 1763. But 
we do not care to see the style resuscitated, although small satirists 
may threaten us with the revival of it as the only kind of humorous 
literature above contempt. 

The seeds of strife thus sown, germinated not in spring, and showed 
no sign of vegetation in summer; they remained unproductive even in 
autumn; but in the winter season, when Parliament met in the Novem- 
ber following Wilkes’s arrest on account of the Number Forty-five, they 
first showed that they had not been cast upon ungrateful soil. Mr. 
Martin then rose and exhibited a plentiful crop of abusive adjectives, 
with the mellowed epithet of scoundrel, in place of the original crude 
and unripe noun “‘ fellow,” for the gathering of the anonymous writer, 
be he who he might. 

The next day Wilkes claimed the harvest, and reaped not only the 
abuse (or satire of 1763), but achallenge. Preliminaries were arranged 
with extraordinary rapidity, especially when the length of time is consi- 
dered for which the offence had been allowed to sleep. On the same day, 
the parties met, with pistols, in Hyde Park. At the second fire, Wilkes 
fell, shot in the body and bathed in blood. Mr. Martin tendered his as- 
sistance, which was declined, and Wilkes was borne back to Westminster. 
Mr. Martin, careless of the crowd which had already begun to assemble, 
walked home, disdaining, from reasons of his own, the advice of 
Wilkes to make his escape to avoid a criminal charge. The latter 
immediately returned to his antagonist the letter containing the chal- 
lenge ; lest, in the event of a fatal result, it might be used in evidence. 
But the letter of Wilkes to Martin was never returned, for it contained 
a written avowal of Wilkes’s connexion with the North Briton. 

It was afterwards alleged that, during the eight months between the 
libel and the challenge, Mr. Martin had been assiduously engaged 
(Sundays not excepted) in practising at a target with pistols. By the 
ordinary rules of duelling, Wilkes, as the challenged party, was 
entitled to the choice of weapons, but his opponent forestalled the 
privilege by expressly naming pistols. 

No friend of Wilkes was more seriously affected by his misfortune 
than Charles Churchill, in whose faults (and they were not few) 
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coolness in friendship certainly had no part. Possessed, himself, of a 
frame of extraordinary strength, a head which never ached, and a 
heart which never yielded but in sympathy, the gallant curate had, 
hitherto, fought his own personal battles in that scientific and effective 
manner which might be expected of a Reverend Benjamin Caunt. 





CHARLES CHURCHILL, 


But for those who injured his friends Churchill had a far more severe 
style of attack. On this occasion he wrote and published his satire of 
“THE DUELLIST.” In this epic, which contains sketches of Bishop War- 
burton, Earl Sandwich, and Sir Fletcher Norton, Wilkes’s three prin- 
cipal enemies, the portrait of the first named is probably not to be 
paralleled for smart virulence in English satirical verse. As might be 
expected, the most telling passages are those which it is least advisable 
here to quote. The three worthies are represented as contriving the 
ruin of the British Constitution, and of its champion the doughty John, 
To them enters Fraud, and announces to the conspirators the unex- 
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pected aid of an invaluable coadjutor. With the following passage, 
the poem then concludes :— 

She said, and from each envious son, 

A discontented murmur run ; 

Around the table, all in place, 

Thought his full praise their own disgrace— 

Wondering what stranger she had got, 

Who had one vice that they had not ; 

When straight the portals open flew, 

And clad in armour to their view, 

Martin, the duellist, came forth. 

All knew and all confessed his woyth, 

And justified, in smiles arrayed, 

The happy choice their claim had made. 

Meanwhile, for the present, we take our leave of Wilkes, adding, 
however, to calm the anxiety of the reader, that we shall be ready 
upon a future occasion, if required, to bring him forward recovered 
from his wound, and involved in adventures at least as interesting as 
those already related. Only one more allusion to his affairs of honour 
may now be mentioned. When Sheriff of London, he was challenged 
by Horne Tooke (the Parson Horne, of Junius). Wilkes returned 
for answer, “Sir,—It is not my business to cut the throat of every 
desperado who may be tired of his life, but, as High Sheriff, I may 
shortly have an opportunity of attending you in my official capacity, in 
which case I answer for it that you shall have no ground to complain of 
my endeavours to serve you.” 


FIVE FRIDAYS IN A FEBRUARY. 
By E. L. BLancuarp, 


I am aman behind my age. The confession is humiliating but it is 
true. As I have written it the line stares reproachfully upon me 
from the paper on which it stands recorded, and I am timidly tempted 
to scratch it back into oblivion, but the pen that has brought it 
into existence, splutters indignantly at such a paricidal suggestion ; 
and though nervously apprehensive of seeing this self-accusation 
arrayed against me in all the horrors of print, I console myself with 
the reflection that if I get no sympathy for my failing, I may at least 
get credit for my candour. I am always behind. If I have a special 
aptitude for anything in this world, it is for being invariably too late. 
After making every imaginable effort to reach the right place at the 
right time I am sure never to succeed. With a feverish anxiety to keep 
every appointment, I never accomplish the feat of punctuality, even by 
accident. The most alluring of dinner invitations will only enable me 
to appear co-etaneously with the cheese and celery. I never yet was 
in time to see any new candidate for public favour come on, or any 
great event come off. Eager to attend a concert, I only find myself 
present when the audience is about to rise; and especially anxious to 
see a new play, I am there only when the curtain is about to fall. I 
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have stopped up all night to see an eclipse, and only heard about it 
when it was all over; and made innumerable attempts to see the time- 
ball fall from Greenwich observatory, with only that faint approach to 
being as punctual as the sun, which would justify comparison, when 
that said luminary is after the clock. My inevitable destiny has of 
course always bafiled my design of going off on a railway journey at 
the exact moment. I had arranged from the time-table, and with this 
habitual peculiarity of being “too late for the Train,” a confession I 
had intended to make in the first number of a new magazine has 
been retarded till the second. 

But what is beitg behind an hour, or even a day or two, to a man 
who is avowedly behind his age? I am a whole century behindhand. 
Nay; I am not quite sure whether, properly, I ought not to have been 
born in 1656. I know I should have taken a prodigious interest in 
that “true relation of a strange and very wonderful thing that was 
heard in the air by many hundreds of people, October 12, 1658.” I 
should like to have got on familiar terms with that “most rare and 
admirable apparition that appeared in a gentleman’s pantry at Balkin 
Green, near Hatford in Berkshire ;” and all the other prodigies of the 
period, as recounted by the veracious chroniclers of the time, the 
marvellous phantoms fighting in the clouds, the strange rubefaction of 
springs, the supernumerary suns and moons, the triangular rainbows, 
the spectral men on horseback ever seen going up hill, the mysterious 
footsteps ever heard going down stairs, together with the thousand and 
one other exciting events that formed the daily experiences of our 
ancestors—and which nobody ever beholds or believes in now-a-days— 
I conscientiously declare would have been produced under far more 
favorable auspices had I had the good fortune to have been one of the 
audience on the occasion. Even now I have an eccentric and weak- 
minded hankering after experimental essays, with some of those 
extraordinary receipts for performing the most out-of-the-way things, 
which are so mystically set forth in the old volumes wherein our 
forefathers reposed such implicit faith. I rather like the notion of 
going at midnight into a garden and believing that if I pluck a leaf of 
sage that has been planted under Mars, and then steeped at the full of 
the moon in a bottle of red wine for three days, that I have got some- 
thing exceedingly “ good against the quinsy.” I cannot help having a 
sort of respectful veneration for those notable remedies that come 
accredited with such respectable references as “this is very true and 
often proved,” or “this was the secret of a noted practiser,” or 
“‘Miraldus had this on good authority.” I have a lingering delight still 
in considering the fairy-rings that I occasionally find a contemplative 
cow ruminating over as being the last night’s dancing-ground of the 
prankish pixies, and with every respect to geologists, should never be 
in the slightest degree astonished at encountering a kobold tumbling 
out among the coal-mines. Ifthe question were pushed home, I even 
doubt if I could conscientiously ignore the existence of Queen Mab ; 
and am quite sure that, on a visit to the Hartz Mountains, I should 
feel personally aggrieved at not receiving a visit from my old acquaint- 
ance Number Nip. That I have a fluttering faith in all the minor 
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omens that have come down to us with the old melodies and old china 
of ancient days, will be after this understood as a matter of course, 
and probably I feel as uncomfortable going under a ladder, or seeing 
the new moon for the first time through the medium of glass, or 
spilling the salt without propitiating the domestic Jares by the 
customary offering over the left shoulder, as any old woman that looks 
with horror on the tallowy ebullitions of a guttering candle could 
desire. When I proclaim therefore that February has always been to 
me the most unfortunate of months, and Friday the unluckiest of days, 
it will be no surprise to anybody—here admitted into my confidence— 
that the present month with its horrible aggregation of Fridays is 
something positively appalling to a being endowed with such peculiar 
susceptibilities. Five Fridays ina February! I have been afraid of 
looking the calendar in the face ever since I made the discovery. But 
it is not to record misgivings of the future, but experiences of the 
past, that I am on the verge of midnight now consuming my Colza oil. 
I have had five fearful failures on five different Fridays in five different 
Februarys during my life, and briefly would recal them as they occur 
tome. A preliminary thrust of the poker between the bars—which is 
to the writer what a prefatory “hem” is to the speaker, giving him 
time to collect his thoughts—and as the cheerful blaze brightens up 
the room around me, I instal an imaginary auditor in the arm-chair 
opposite, indicate some possible additions to his comfort by a wave of 
the pen towards the bracket on which his spectral arm may rest, and 
towards the fender on which his phantom feet may repose, and— 
proceed. 

It is a February many years ago, and a Friday of course. Iama 
dumpy pale-faced little boy in a short jacket and trowsers with a vast 
number of woollen comforters about me, and encased in a capacious 
cloak with a poodle collar that fastens round the throat with a broad 
bright clasp 1 am very proud of, and take scrupulous care to display 
to the best advantage. I am moreover wedged tightly between two 
stout gentlemen who have also secured inside places for a journey 
northward, and with two somewhat thinner passengers opposite—for 
another one has to be taken up at the “ Peacock ”—that famous four- 
horse coach the Umpire, is starting that afternoon on its way to Liver- 
pool pretty well loaded. Iam entrusted to the special care of the 
guard, who has a crown-piece slipped into his hands to keep me in 
remembrance by the association of ideas, and I receive personal 
instructions myself to emerge from the seclusion of my poodle collar 
at Lichfield, which place I am to reach early on the following morning, 
and whence I am to be further taken a few miles by somebody who is 
to place me in the school where I am to recover my lost health and 
lost lessons, both rather impaired by an unwonted prolongation of the 
Christmas holidays, and a fervent attachment I had formed towards 
plum-puddings and pantomimes. I take a parting look at St. Sepul- 
chre’s church and Giltspur-street as the coach turns round the corner 
and bestow a Parthian glance on Old Fleet Market—then in existence 
—with its dreary rows of ill-lighted stalls; and under the false 
pretence of sitting temporarily on something uncomfortable get a 
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farewell glimpse of Smithfield through the haze of that damp, foggy 
February twilight which makes the maze of gas-lamps look wilder and 
more tearfully disconsolate than ever. I then subside mildly into the 
poodle collar, only shaken out of it for an instant when the passenger 
from the ‘‘ Peacock” takes possession of the vacant place opposite, and 
dream away the evening in memories of the buoyant stage fairies clad 
in blue and silver splendour that have so dazzled my young eyes, and 
with whom individually and collectively I am, hopelessly and help- 
lessly, deeply in love. I am a damp, dreamy boy, just recovering from 
an imaginary Harlequin’s leap that I have taken through a large blue 
bottle in a doctor’s shop—and where I think I was diminutively ap- 
pearing behind in an active state of transparency—when the coach 
stops suddenly to supper. I hear that it isten o’clock and that we are 
somewhere in Northamptonshire, and accordingly pluck up my poodle 
collar with the dignity and air of an old traveller as I follow the 
rest of my fellow-passengers into the large room of the inn, which 
seems to me pervaded by a warm atmosphere of roast fowls, cigars, 
and sherry negus. I here find another small boy who has been 
travelling the last stage or two outside, fenced round by two commer- 
cial travellers and a fish-basket, and who, also being alone, fraternises 
with me to the extent of consuming my carefully-preserved sandwiches 
and sipping up the whole of my ginger-beer, not a convivial beverage 
generally, but which I had thought myself clever at ordering in the 
course of a private interview with the waiter. I am a smiling, 
sociable boy, when after hearing in a broad provincial accent that my 
young acquaintance is also bound to school, and that his name is 
Jackson—an intimation which he takes the earliest opportunity of 
conveying—the guard announces the allotted quarter-of-an-hour has 
expired; and finding that the mist of the evening as we have 
journeyed onward has thickened into a heavy penetrating rain, I am 
the first to accede to the proposal that the young gentleman whose 
acquaintanceship I have formed should come inside till the rain has 
abated. We agree to be mutually uncomfortable between the two 
stout gentlemen accordingly. In tlie course of the next ten miles we 
all waken up considerably, and the passenger from the ‘“ Peacock,” a 
good-humoured old Staffordshire farmer, after telling us that he wished 
he had two such boys, takes a lively interest in both of us. 

The conversation assumes the usual discursive tone, ranging from 
marbles to Madagascar, which last name is given by one of us in 
answer to an inquiry about the capital of Poland, and which reply 
seems to afford the most satisfactory geographical information to every 
one present, when suddenly I am asked by my eccentric interrogator, 
whether I like “ pickles.” I had never I believe given the subject the 
serious consideration it deserved, but acting on the impulse of the 
moment, and under a temporary impression that vinegar would not 
harmonise gastronomically with plum-cake, I bluntly gave an answer 
in the negative. The inquiry is now made of my small companion, 
and—as I really believe only induced by the boyish love of contradic- 
tion—he ejaculates with energy these, to me, four memorable words : 
“Oh, just don’t 1!” From that moment master Jackson is taken into 
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the farmer's especial confidence, and as I afterwards learn, is regularly 
invited to spend a week or two of his holidays at the Grange, the 
name of this eccentric farmer's estate. One twelvemonth afterwards 
I am a desponding, disappointed youth on my return journey to the 
metropolis, when I hear that the “squire” is dead, has bequeathed all 
his property to the unknown admirer of pickles in the stage-coach, to 
revenge himself on some near relation that had offended him, and that 
had I responded “yes” to his interrogative, I might have possibly 
been what Squire Jackson is at the present day, a flourishing landed 
proprietor in Staffordshire, carrying out the principles of “high- 
farming” on the most extensive scale, and with a chance of going into 
Parliament next year. But my destiny was unpropitious—the month 
was February, the day Friday, and the peg upon which hung my first 
chance of fortune was—“ pickles.” 

Another Friday in about the seventh February after. It is not 
drizzling this time, but intensely frosty. Water-pipes are frozen up 
and the Thames is nearly frozen over. All London indoors is sitting 
nose and knees over the fire, and all London out-of-doors is running 
about to keep itself warm. ‘The parks are full of people with their 
hands tucked into their pockets and skates tucked under their arms, 
and I am one of the people on this occasion. I am on the margin of 
the Serpentine, in company with an old schoolfellow who has been to 
sea and gone half over the world, and whose red nose, sinking 
beneath the folds of a bright blue cravat, conjures up a vivid notion 
of a sunset in the Pacific. I am first persuaded to come here in order 
to be a witness to his skating skill, and I am further persuaded when 
there to see if I can skate myself, an accomplishment that I have 
never thought of acquiring. I have not the moral courage to decline, 
and I arrange satisfactorily with an itinerant speculator in skates for 
the hire of a pair during the shortest possible period. How I get them 
on, after much entanglement and fruitless instruction, is a mystery, 
that if the boy who helped me has grown into a reflective man, must 
still be with him a profound subject for investigation. But how I 
remain upright for an instant, after having lost the aid of his friendly 
shoulder, is a problem I am equally unable to explain. I find myself 
involuntarily illustrating all kinds of mathematical figures, I am 
perpendicular, horizontal, triangular, oblique, and inclined to an angle 
of forty-five within three minutes. I see my adroit companion 
skimming in the distance with a dexterity and speed of movement 
that it seems the most provokingly easy thing to attain. With a 
vigorous stamp of the foot to gain the desired impetus, I am rashly 
attempting to follow in the path he has skated out, when I hear a 
noise that sounds like a simultaneous smashing of all the windows 
down Piccadilly, and the next moment I am apparently cut to pieces 
with an infinity of cold razors and put suddenly together again at the 
North Pole. I have not the slightest notion of personal danger, but a 
vague idea that something has gone wrong, and a horribly fantastic 
conception of being a frog one stage advanced towards hybernation. 
I have but one more phase of sensation, and that is of being in a 
large concert-hall where the most vociferous basses are all singing at 
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once the music of Der Freyschutz in different keys, and where I— 
enjoying the most tremendous torpidity—have the luxury of being 
the sole auditor. How I was ever extricated I do not understand to 
this day, but I was told some weeks after that I had fallen through the 
ice in the only place that anybody could, and that I could not audibly 
reply to my informant on account of a severe cold I had caught upon 
that occasion. I easily came to the conclusion therefore, that I had 
had a narrow escape, and that I should have achieved the art with 
perfect safety and success had it been any other day in the calendar. 

Five Februarys more and yet another Friday comes looming in the 
distance. I am in love, and I know the reason why. I have met—as 
we all do about this period—with the most charming creature in 
existence, whose bright eyes beaming with intelligence, and fascinating 
manners—to say nothing of some sinall matters in the three-per-cents 
—have made an absolute conquest of a too impressionable heart. 
Beautiful and accomplished G ; but no, your name shall not be 
profaned by print!—do you remember that cloudless, moonlight night, 
the atmosphere glowing with a premature spring-like blandness, and 
the tall trees that o’ershadowed your ancestral mansion waving their 
leafless branches gently in the night air, as if wooing the forthcoming 
dawn to waken with its early beams the slumbering life within—do 
you remember how anxiously beneath those elms an ardent lover 
waited for thy coming and the fulfilment of a promise whispered on 
the previous night during the last figure in the “Lancers?” Do you 
—happy mother, as now you are, of four lovely children that call a 
portly military-looking gentleman father—do you ever think of this 
night in your romantic youth, when, having sworn eternal fidelity to 
each other, we had arranged to steal away in secret and a post-chaise 
that I had in waiting at the end of the lane, and on going down to 
that dear old lady your aunt, that you could persuade into anything 
and who always took a malicious pleasure in thwarting what she called 
“family pride,” how we should have been married at the little old- 
fashioned village church on the following morning, and then returned 
to solicit your inflexible guardian’s forgiveness and blessing? Do you 
remember how all this might, would, or should have occurred had not 
the evil aspect of the time marred our project by causing the unex- 
pected return of the unrelenting guardian aforesaid, and how you were 
driven into Devonshire and I into despair immediately after? Ador- 
able G , often doI think of thy majestic form, and that little matter 
in the three-per-cents, and sigh to reflect that I lost them both ona 
Friday. 

A fourth Friday comes grimly gliding down the long vista of the 
past, and with asolemn admonition, reminds me of an unlucky moment, 
when on this inauspicious day, I was carelessly asked for my autograph 
on the back of a little slip of paper, and how I gave it “ to oblige a 
friend.” It recalls to me also how that friend omitted to perform some 
necessary obligations in connection therewith, and how, for months 
afterwards, I regarded that signature, as the repentant Faustus must 
have regarded the memorable compact he had signed with Mephis- 
tophiles. I have again passing before me the long train of feverish 
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days and sleepless nights that followed the first wakening up to a clear 
consciousness of all the consequences, and how, after suffering the full 
extent of pecuniary martyrdom, I registered a solemn vow that — but 
no matter. I shall have, at least, the consolation of knowing that 
henceforth, it will be impossible for a bill of mine to fall due on any 
Friday. 

The fifth failure that I had on a Friday in February, was one that 
might be in your own remembrance, if you know anything about 
dramatic chronology, and are aware of a secret that I confided only to 
the manager and the post. You may recollect a certain five act play 
by an anonymous author being dam—the truth must be spoken— 
damaged by production on a Friday at the Theatre Royal. Never 
mind. I have no wish to injure the interests of the establishment, but 
such wilful flying in the face of an accepted popular belief, must have 
excited strong feelings in the neighbourhood. Notwithstanding all 
protestations to the contrary, it was produced on this night in absolute 
and avowed defiance of the recognised unluckiness of the day, and 
the result was precisely what any student of the Prophetic Almanack 
might have predicted. There was a gradual extension of sibillation 
from the germ appearing in the pit, at the end of the first scene, till 
the whole house rose in one hissing yell of indignation about the middle 
of the last act. I was present in a private box to behold this bold and 
brilliant effort made to revive the fallen fortunes of the National Drama 
of this country. I believe I said the play was anonymous, for I am 
the last man in the world to now betray the secret; and the attempt 
was received with that vehement burst of public indignation that it 
merited. The excellence of the plot, and the wonderful cleverness of 
the writing—no one is more intimate with the author than I am— 
failed to exert an influence against the malefic spells that this particular 
day always conjures forth in connexion with that individual. It was 
one of the most unquestionable and undeniable failures that I ever 
witnessed, and no wonder that it should be so, when the announcement 
of the title was preceded by those ominous words :—“ On Friday, 
February the 10th, will be produceed—” &c. 

What, then, can be portended by this quintet of Fridays in the 
February forthcoming? And—chilling coincidence—this very confes- 
sion will be published—perhaps read—on the first of them. If thou 
art disappointed, O reader!—man of excellent judgment and dis- 
crimination !—thou wilt be at least prepared, from these examples, to 
trace the effect to the right cause. 
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THE LAST OF THE BAND. 
By Witiram P. Hate. 


“Here, then, it was that in the winter of 1850 the survivors of the Erebus and 
Terror ran their boat on the beach, and, too weak to proceed further, crawled 
ashore to die. : . . . One of the lost crew, they relate, died on Montreal 
Island: the rest perished on the coast of the mainland. The wolves were very 
thick. Only one white man seems to have been living when the Esquimaux 
tribe arrived, and him it was too late to save. An Esquimaux woman saw him 
die. He was large and strong, she said, and sat on the sandy beach, his head 
resting on his hands, and thus he died.”—Account of the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
Expedition in Search of the Remains of Sir John Franklin’s Party. 





O'ER icebound waves, 
whose countless miles 

Stretch far beyond the gazer’s 
ken, 

(Save when the scanty summer 
smiles, 

A little space, to fade again), 
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Sweeps the keen wind—its icy breath 
Moans through no forest-branches bare, 
Bows no late flower’s stem in death, 
And buoys no bird’s wing on the air. 


Morning and night together meet— 
The stars are sleepless in the skies, 

As if upon Death’s own retreat 
The winter’s sun forbears to rise ; 

Where the first winter’s snows were laid, 
Unmarked they lie on sea and land, 

Save where the wolves their track have made, 
That prowl upon the lonely strand. 


Prowls the wolf there with hope of prey, 
Where nought of life can glad the eye: 
The deer has sped him on his way, 
To pasture ‘neath a foreign sky. 
Alas! the scent the keen wind bore 
Too well the ravening pack have known ; 
Upon an islet’s sandy shore 
A man is sitting—and alone. 


Alone he sits, because the last 
Is he of all that hero crew 
Who, now too many summers past, 
Bade home and fatherland adieu: 
Alone, because the storms and wind, 
That to their hopes success denied, 
Claimed them as captives, till they pined, 
And one by one before him died. 


With famine spent, with sickness worn, 
He sits upon the islet sands, 
And gazing on in thought forlorn 
He droops his head upon his hands. 
He listens to no lashing surge, 
He loved so well in days long past, 
But in the wind’s sigh hears his dirge, 
For hope’s own star has set at last. 


Perchance the iceberg glaciers, seen 

All glimmering through the Arctic gloom, 
Spoke to him of the hill-tops green, 

That looked down on his boyhood’s home ; 
And then, perchance, his fading sight 

Had changed “ the spirit of his dream,” 
And hills in realms of deathless light, 

Upon his vision came to gleam. 
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But, hark! upon his ear there breaks 
A sound of voices drawing near ; 
And once again his spirit wakes, 
And the gaunt wolves draw back in fear. 
Help! food and friends! Alas! no more 
Can Life endure on Hope to wait : 
One feeble gasp, and all is o’er ; 
They find him—he is found too late! 





TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS. 
CHERBOURG AND ITS CIRCUS. 


By H. SvurHERLAND EDWARDS. 


CuERBoURG, the French Portsmouth, is superior to its English rival in 
all respects but one—the quality of the sailors which it produces. In 
another particular the two sea-ports may be said to be about equal— 
both of them possess points of interest, but neither offers the least 
amusement to the rational pleasure-hunter. Where a hunter, how- 
ever, would fail, a determined explorer might succeed; and in the 
latter capacity I contrived to pass some days in Cherbourg without 
suffering very much from that ennui which is supposed to afflict all 
English travellers, and which is asserted to be the secret spring of their 
perpetual peregrinations. 

In the morning there is nothing to do but to visit the port and see 
the gunnery-practice. 

In the evening you must choose between a second-rate theatre, which 
is of course dull, and a fourteenth-rate cireus—supposing that to be 
the lowest rate imaginable—where the performances are so intensely 
ridiculous that they are certainly not more than half a step from the 
sublime. 

The gunnery-practice is curious, but noisy. Those, however, who 
have heard the finale to the second act of the Etoile du Nord, or any of 
M. Halévy’s operas, may of course witness it without any danger to 
their tympana. Accordingly J had nothing to fear. Stand immediately 
behind the gun, and you actually see the ball (looking like a Dutch 
cheese, only harder) rise like the Australian boomerang, but without 
the least intention of coming back, and at last drop into the middle of 
the target, like a stone from the sling of David. Sometimes the ball 
grazes the target and performs an animated ricochet movement, with an 
accompaniment of splash and spray, and apparently in the immediate 
vicinity of several boatmen who have been paying attention to the 
entertainment, but who appear to be in no way moved by the solo 
performed by the cannon-ball. 


These boatmen, however, are kept at a certain distance from the 
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scene of operations—for in France (as every one knows who has walked 
down a French street in which a house is being built, or a roof repaired) 
a man is not allowed to incur needless personal danger, even if he be mad 
enough to desire to do so. At Portsmouth there area class of men who 
pick up the cannon-balls which remain in the mud at the back of the 
target, and sell them for old iron. Occasionally these dealers in old 
iron receive a ball before they want it, and hot from the mouth of the 
cannon ; but as such a mishap does not occur more than once in two 
or three years, the chances are in favour of the old iron hunters, who 
accordingly pursue their avocations with much confidence, and without 
being interfered with, except occasionally in the manner alluded to. 

In returning from the port militaire to the hotel I was at once struck 
by the facetious nature of the population of Cherbourg, in which 
respect this town differs considerably from the rest of Normandy, where 
the humour of the inhabitants is mostly of a passive character, and 
consists in the unintentional exhibition of amusing stupidity. The 
Norman peasant is the acknowledged hero of dulness on the French 
stage ; and Normandy probably offers more types of absurdity to the 
writer of fiction than any other province in France. In this respect it 
may be said to vie with our own Somersetshire, although to appreciate 
the merits of the rival counties, and decide between the two, would 
require such a mixture of dulness and discrimination as could never be 
found united in the same person. It was reserved, I believe, for 
Normandy to produce the invalid who gave the celebrated order for 
straw to be laid down before his house—in order to prevent the noise 
which was being made by the people next door. But, without stopping 
to discuss this important historical point, I must hasten to acknowledge 
that the liveliness and intelligence of Cherbourg is far above that of 
the province generally. At the theatre, for instance, I found the 
audience refusing to be discomforted by the actors, and treating their 
attempts at serious drama with justifiable mirth; whereas, in many 
parts of Normandy even , of our own metropolitan stage, would be 
listened to as a genius. Considerable pleasantry is evinced, too, by the 
proprietors of the inns and hostelries around Cherbourg. In one place 
cider is fancifully termed, “Champagne de Normandie ;” another sign 
informs you, ironically, that ‘‘Good cider cannot be obtained within ;” 
and a third asserts, with affected candour, that “The cider sold here 
is by no means celestial.” I did not enter any of these comic estab- 
lishments and ask for a sarcasm of cider, or an epigram of Normandy 
champagne as many would have been tempted to do, because I knew 
instinctively that it was obligatory upon customers to tap the landlord 
under the ribs and exclaim, “‘ Est il menteur !” in allusion to his ironical 
announcement respecting the quality of his liquors. 

The theatre of Cherbourg differs from the Portsmouth theatre in 
many respects, and always to the great advantage of the former. The 
Portsmouth theatre, according te the “Portsmouth Guide-Book,” 
is conducted “in such a marnesas reflects the highest credit on the 
lessee.” (The editor of the‘ 2 ortsmouth Guide-Book” must be down 
on the free list of the theatre for himself and half-a-dozen friends.) 
The most remarkable thing about it is that cigars are smoked in all 
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parts of the house, except the gallery, where they smoke pipes. 
Another peculiarity of the place is that one half of the house is filled 
with nautical amateurs who wish they had been brought up sailors, 
the other half by sailors who wish they had never gone to sea. 

There were several reasons why the company at the Cherbourg 
theatre was sure to be much better than that of the Portsmouth esta- 
blishment, the principal one being that there, as in most other provincial 
towns of France, the municipality votes a certain sum of money towards 
the expenses of the director. A lively appearance is given to the 
house by the presence of a great many soldiers, to whom a reduction in 
the price of admission is made on condition of their coming in uniform; 
and the audience department is brightened up to a still greater extent 
by the presence of ladies—who cannot enter the Portsmouth theatre. 
At Cherbourg the most distinguished inhabitants of the town visit the 
theatre, and the gentlemen absolutely take their hats off while the 
performance is going on. 

The first piece represented the night I attended the theatre was the 
most successful drama which the Vaudeville, or any other theatre in 
Paris, and indeed in Europe, has produced for many years. But as 
the Dame aux Camélias was not very well played, it was very well 
laughed at. The second piece was particularly suited to the resources 
of a provincial company, as all the parts could be treated either as 
characters or as caricatures. Most persons who are at all acquainted with 
the modern French stage must have laughed immoderately at that 
excellent burlesque comedy, Les Saltimbanques, which, as a reward for 
originality that must be the despair of adapters, has hitherto escaped 
the torture of translation for the English stage. The excellence of the 
piece, and not that of the performers, prevented me from leaving the 
theatre before the close of the performance. 

Cherbourg, as a great naval and military station, would be incom- 
plete without its cireus. A circus is considered by some French 
critics, and especially by Théophile Gauthier, to be absolutely neces- 
sary for inspiring the people with a proper amount of military spirit. 
Whether Theophile Gauthier’s pagan propensities make him desirous 
of thrusting the “‘panem et circenses” down the mouths and into the 
eyes of the French people, or whether his ingenuity merely makes him 
seek for opportunities of proving unimportant falsehoods in a fanciful 
and brilliant manner, Iam unable to say, but it is certain that the 
feuilleton of the Presse used frequently to contain an eulogium on the 
military dramas of France with their gunpowder plots, intrigues of 
high treason, and dénouements in the shape of explosions. If the mili- 
tary spirit is to be nurtured by means of spectacle and horse-riding, 
why should not the naval ardour be kept up in some similar and 
appropriate manner? Why, in short, should not a professor of horn- 
pipes be maintained at the public expense to dance enthusiasm into 
the hearts of aspiring mariners ? 

In the meanwhile I have only to regret that the circus of Cherbourg 
is at present entirely of a military character. It presents the same 
sort of entertainment as Astley’s, but of course of an inferior kind. It 
differs also from Astley’s in one very important particular. At Astley’s 
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the English always beat the French; at Cherbourg the French mas- 
sacre and put to flight the English—or rather, they did so before the 
Anglo-French alliance, for at present the natives of the two countries 
are never represented but as friends, either on the English or the 
French stage. In all other respects the performances are similar. 

The reader who has been accustomed to see one Englishman over- 
come six Frenchmen in London, may be anxious to know how, on the 
other side of the Channel, one Frenchman can vanquish six Englishmen. 
It is done in two ways. Either the six Englishmen run away, en masse, 
and the Frenchman runs after them, or the Frenchman separates the 
enemy, after the example of Horatius, and kills them one after the 
other. The latter mode, however, is only employed on grand oc- 
casions. 

Altogether I must confess that the English were treated very well 
at the Cherbourg circus ; of course they were beaten in the Egyptian 
campaign, because the audience had not paid their money to see their 
own army defeated. It would be just as reasonable to expect 
people to pay a phrenologist for pointing out all their most vicious 
organs. Besides, the amphitheatre is not a school of history, but an 
academy for the inculcation of military virtue and camp morality in 
general. I therefore felt flattered at seeing the English represented 
as fighting to the very last moment—when they were called off by the 
prompter. 

An English envoy, who made his appearance at the Emperor’s camp 
in Egypt looked as if he had been undergoing anti-epileptic treatment, 
and had been swallowing large doses of nitrate of silver. The dark- 
ness of this man’s complexion almost called for the interference of the 
British consul. There can be no excuse for it, as the Cherbourg circus 
is one of the few theatres in France where Uncle Tom's Cabin has never 
been represented. 

The dark envoy was brought into the French camp with a napkin 
protruding from the breast of his coat. This napkin turned out to be 
a flag of truce, although why the Englishman put it into his pocket 
(unless he had been using it en guise de mouchoir) we are at a loss to 
imagine. The dark envoy kept his cocked hat on his head in the 
presence of the Emperor. This was probably owing to no impoliteness 
on his part, but in consequence of his having a cold in the head—a 
supposition which the use he had evidently been making of the flag of 
truce would seem to justify. But he was too haughty to enter into 
explanations, and the Emperor accordingly summoned him to uncover 
in the following manner :— 

Emperor.—Take your hat off, Monsieur. 

Dark envoy preserves a stern silence. 

Emperor.— Chapeau bas ! 

Dark envoy became, if possible, more silent than before. 

Emperor.— Une fois, deua fois, trois fois—to the ground! (knocks off 
the dark envoy’s hat.) 

The English ambassador having been received in the above polite 
manner, picks up his hat and waits, with a malignant expression of 
countenance, for the Emperor’s answer to the written proposition of 
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peace which he has brought with him. The Emperor tears up the 
document by way of reply, and the dark envoy leaves the stage with 
a half comic exit, exclaiming, “I shall tell that to my Parliament.” 
This severe hit at representative Government did not have the happy 
effect which I have no doubt had been expected. 

The most amusing character in the drama was a comic sentinel, who 
(to use a form of expression which is very popular with pictorial critics) 
“looked as if he had stepped out of one of Charlet’s pictures.” - This 
half comic, half enthusiastic soldier refuses to let Napoleon pass, “ even 
if he were the little corporal himself;” he also gets the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, is called “ gredin,” and has his ears pulled to apleasing 
extent. In fact he is the hero of all the Napoleonic anecdotes in 
which the soldier has to exhibit a naive confidence in the genius of 
his general, and a child-like obedience to the very letter of his 
command. 

The only other decidedly Napoleonic character was a grim and melan- 
choly sergeant, who had a strong desire to get shot (se faire fusiller) in 
the service of the Emperor, and who, if he had anything of a voice, 
would make a good virtuous bass in an operatic company. His con- 
versation was generally uninteresting, consisting for the most part of 
“Oui, Sire,” “Non, Sire,” and ‘Jevais me faire fusiller,” which he unfortu- 
nately fails to do. When the Emperor approaches the watch fire at which 
the melancholy sergeant is preparing his evening meal, and asks him 
“whether those three potatoes compose his entire supper,” the melan- 
choly sergeant replies, ‘“‘ Oui, Sire.” 

‘Give me one of them,” says the Emperor. 

* Ou, Sire,” exclaims the sergeant, presenting it. 

“There is the Cross of the Legion of Honour for you,” says the 
Emperor. 

‘Oh, mergi, Sire,” responds the sergeant; “I will receive three 
wounds at the next battle, in order to deserve this cross; je vais me 
faire fusiller.” 

The action of the drama, of which ‘have related some of the details, 
takes place in a variety of countries, and extends over an indefinite 
period. The last tableau represents the adieux of Fontainebleau. 
These adieux, instead of being spontaneous and affecting as they were 
at Fontainebleau, are arranged in the circus by a sort of master of the 
ceremonies, who tells the soldiers that they ought to feel very much 
grieved. Accordingly, the adieux are very comic. The melancholy 
sergeant, who can’t get fusillé, dashes something to the ground, and 
walks about the circus with his head hanging down like a kicking 
horse. The semi-comic, semi-enthusiastic sentinel begins by crying and 
tearing his hair. But, as he is unused to tears, and his hair is very short, 
he soon recovers himself sufficiently to be attracted by the green flask 
of the vivandiére, to which he rushes in quest of brandy. Revived by 
the brandy, he is next attracted by the blue body and red skirt of the 
vivandiere herself, and puts his arm round her waist until he is repulsed 
by the virtuous and energetic soldieress, when, struck by the contrast 
of her fair hair with the black hat, he encircles her neck, and gets his 
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ears boxed. The adieux of the comic-enthusiastic sentinel are thus 
terminated. 

The programme announced for the next day an entertainment under 
the title of L’ Anglais au Manege, and I should certainly have liked to 
see the weak point in English horsemanship exhibited, because, as 
England supplies all the jockeys for the French race, besides all the 
best steeple-chase riders, only a very great master in the art of ridicule 
could succeed in a practical satire upon our equestrianism—indeed it 
has been stated in print by a liberal-minded French writer, that with all 
its faults England has two things to boast of, viz: Shakspeare and the 
national mode of trotting: although, judging from the attempts at the 
latter in the Bois de Boulogne, and the still more unsuccessful imita- 
tions of the former by M. Ducis at the Théatre Frangais, we are 
inclined to think that the French as a nation have not yet learnt to 
appreciate either. 

My place, however, had been taken in the diligence, and the 
next morning at the unholy hour of five, the lumbering vehicle 
stopped at the door of the hotel, and, according to a previous 
arrangement (which I slightly regretted), I was dragged out of bed by 
the united exertions of the guard and the garcon, dressed, deprived of 
the money necessary for paying the hotel bill, and thrust three-quar- 
ters asleep into the coupe, where I dreamed that the target practice 
was taking place in the circus, and that Napoleon, as lieutenant of 
marine artillery ,was about to fire off the dark envoy at a pocket 
handkerchief which I recognised as having been formerly in the pos- 
session of the Dame au Camelias, and which was now waving at five 
hundred yards’ distance as a flag of truce. Some Portsmouth boatmen 
were visible in the background waiting for the arrival of the dark 
envoy, when they intended to pick him up and sell him as old iron. 
Napoleon fired just as an enormous trunk was thrown from the top of 
the diligence to the ground. I opened my eyes and found myself at 
Granville. 

In going from Cherbourg to Granville, that is to say from Normandy 
in the direction of Brittany, the power of the curé is found to be 
gradually increasing. (N.B. Normandy is the richest, and Brittany 
the poorest, province in France.) The crucifixes by the wayside be- 
come more numerous, and very objectionable attempts at ‘realism ” 
are evinced in the manner in which the wounds of the Saviour are 
represented, while the sacré ceur in the churches has generally a gash 
in the middle. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


[Iv this series of the works of the greatest modern French Poets (the first 
English version, it is believed, that has ever been attempted), it is proposed to 
select only such pieces as will bear out the collective title we have chosen :—that 
is to say, poems calculated to interest the general reader on universal grounds, 
romantic, narrative, or picturesque, to the exclusion of the numerous political 
and didactic odes of the same author, whose adoption (waiving all question of 
difference or coincidence of opinion) would be to introduce an element at variance 
to the purpose of this Miscellany.] 


I. SARA LA BAIGNEUSE. 


‘c) ARA, indolent as fair, 
th : 
i In the air, 
Pois’d upon .a hammock, 
c“> swings, 
To and fro, above a pool, 
Limpid—cool— 

Watered by Illysus’ springs. 







And the glassy sheet below, 
= As they go, 
=. Shows them swinging fro 
and to, ~ 
Tiny car and burden fair, 
In the air! 
As she leans herself to view. 


== Every time the fairy swing 
Quivering ! 
Skims the water in its flight, 
Vanish — startled by the 
splash, 
Like a flash, 
Glancing limb and bosom 
white. 


She, with timid foot, in play 
Taps the spray ; 
Ruffling thus the mirror still, 
Redd’ning quickly, back it shrinks, 
While the minx 
Shudd’ring, laughs to feel the chill. 


Hidden lay, within the bow’r, 
In an hour, 
You shall see the maiden go 
From the bath in all her charms, 
With her arms 
Cross'd upon her breast of snow. 
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Pure as drop of morning’s lymph, 
Shines the nymph, 

Stepping from a crystal brook, 

Wet, with quiv’ring shoulders bare, 
In the air! 

Glancing round with anxious look ! 


Watch her! how her bosom heaves ; 
Crackling leaves 

Sound to her like knell of doom ; 

Should a gnat her shoulders brush, 
Mark her blush, 

Like a ripe pomegranate’s bloom. 


All that robe or veil conceals, 
Chance reveals ; 

Deep within her cloudless eyes 

Shines her soul as shines a star 
From afar— 

Through the blue of summer skies. 


Water, from her rounded hips, 
Raining drips, 

As from off a poplar tall, 

Or as if the heedless girl 
Pearl by pearl, 

Down had let her necklace fall ! 


Sara though (nor thinks it crime) 
Takes her time— 

Still she sways her to and fro— 

Musing, murm’ring, singing there, 
In the air!— 


To herself in accents low. 


“Were I a Sultana brave, 
I would lave, 
In a bath of Parian stone, 
*Twixt a pair of griffins built, 
Jewell’d gilt— 
In the palace by the throne. 


“‘ Hammocks, I would have, of silk, 
Soft as milk, 
"Neath my fainting limbs to bend; 
I would press the cushion’d seat, 
Perfumes sweet, 
Round about me, that should send. 
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“In the garden fount, all day, 
I would play, 
Naked, ‘neath the open skies, 
Nor before me be afraid, 
In the shade, 
Of the dreadful glare of eyes ! 


“Heads—to catch a glimpse of me, 
Risk’d must be— 
Sabred Heyduc—Nubian slave, 
Showing teeth of iv’ry white 
Through the night 
Of his visage, they must brave ! 


** Then—to leave my robes of gold 
(None to scold, 
For my slattern habits sore !) 
With my sandals, ruby sewn, 
Lying strewn, 
O’er the tesselated floor !” 


Building regal castles there, 
In the air! 
Still the laughing maiden swings, 
Soaring high and swooping low, 
To and fro! 
Heedless that the day has wings. 


By the careless bather’s foot, 
Lightly put 

In the stream, the waters flung, 

Splash her robes of snowy hue, 
Through and through; 

O’er, a plane tree’s branches hung. 


While her merry comrades glad, 
Laughing mad, 

Seek the fields of ripened grain, 

See the madcap chatt’ring group 
Gaily troop 

Hand in hand towards the plain ! 


Mingling, as they pass along, 
With their song, 

This reproach in mocking rhyme, 

“Oh! of all the idle drones, 
Lazybones! 

Bathing there in harvest time 


had 
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II. THE PIRATE GALLEY. 
(CHANSON DE PIRATES.) 


One hundred Christian slaves we bore 
In bondage undisputed ; 

Fishers of coral—up the shore, 
For beauties we recruited, 

Among the nuns: tow’rds Catany, 
From Fez we made our sally: 

Fourscore stout oarsmen numbered we 
On board the Pirate Galley. 


A convent heaves in sight—Yo hoa! 
Cast anchor—land for plunder— 
A young and blushing novice, lo! 
Asleep, the plane trees under ; 
Lull’d by the murmuring of the sea, 
That echoes up the valley : 
Fourscore stout oarsmen numbered we 


On board the Pirate Galley. 


“No noise, my pretty maid! Beyond 
The sea we've got to take you; 
Of early fruits the Sultan’s fond— 
A charming Turk we'll make you— 
The Harem’s but a convent free—- 
Its life with yours will tally :” 
Fourscore stout oarsmen numbered we 
On board the Pirate Galley. 


To reach the convent’s walls she tries, 
But soon our clutches trapp’d in, 
“Dark sons of Eblis, dare ye ?” cries; 
“* We dare, ma’am,” says the Captain ; 
And not for tears or secreams—to sea 
To ship our prize we dally : 
Fourscore stout oarsmen numbered we 
On board the Pirate Galley. 


Her eyes two gems! In grief than mirth, 
More beauteous we behold her. 
Ten thousand tomans she was worth ; 
We to his highness sold her. 
From novice to Sultana, she 
Is raised ; her spirits rally : 
Fourscore stout oarsmen numbered we 
On board the Pirate Galley. R. B. B. 
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MR. WATKINS’S APPRENTICE. 
By Witt1amM Brovau. 
a 


CHAPTER III. 













OULD Mrs. Wat- 
’ kins have foreseen 
the effect of the 
visit to the squire 
upon Barker’s mind 
next morning, that 
worthy lady might have spared her- 
self much needless grief. We have 
seen her weeping bitter tears of envy 
at the good fortune of her son’s ap- 
prentice. How little did she dream 
that this good fortune would be the 
means of causing her natural enemy 
(for in this light she now regarded 
Barker) more real unhappiness than 
ever she, with all her ingenuity, could bring upon him. The day 
spent with the family at Glendwr Lodge had been a bright spot in 
his somewhat monotonous existence, it is true; and thoroughly did 
he enjoy the hours passed in their society. How kind the Squire was! 
how beautiful his daughter! But, as the schoolboy’s pet sparrow, 
suffered to fly out for an airing, still feels the string about his leg, by 
which he is at last pulled down again to earth, so did poor Barker, 
even while sitting at the Squire’s friendly fireside, feel the inevitable 
ten o’clock which was to see him once more beneath the roof and 
jurisdiction of the Watkinses ; once more dragged back again to tasks 
and to a taskmaster he hated, but against which he had no strength to 
struggle. As with the sparrow, so with Barker—he had been happier 
far if he had never left the cage to which he was beginning to grow 
reconciled. 

For the first time since his apprenticeship began, he had been treated 
as a human being; had been allowed to speak without receiving insults 
in reply; had dared look around him without encountering looks of 
disgust and derision; in fact, had passed the day in company where 
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his “ pride,” so hideously conspicuous in Mr. Watkins’s sight, was not 
perceptible. It may be well imagined, therefore, that it was with no 
very pleasurable feelings that Barker recommenced his work on 
Monday morning. And as he took the shutters down, lit the fire, and 
swept out the printing-office as usual—turning the sweepings carefully 
over in search of stray type dropped by the printers—(for with the very 
limited stock-in-trade of the establishment, the loss of a few score letters 
might have seriously interfered with the forthcoming number of the 
paper)—Barker could not help thinking with some degree of bitterness 
that he was doing work which the finely-developed specimen of 
humanity that waited upon him, in pumps and snow-white neck-tie, at 
the dinner-table yesterday, would rather die than degrade himself by 
undertaking. More dirty pride! Yet Barker could'nt help it. Had 
he but felt there was the slightest justice in his being set to do such 
work, the slightest need for it, in any way, he had submitted manfully 
without a murmur, however little to his taste, however menial the em- 
ployment. But the thought ever present to his mind that made his 
state so hard to bear was, that he had been swindled into an appren- 
ticeship, and was for some years yet to come, bound down to a sort of 
thing he had by no means bargained for. He did his work that 
morning; but it was with a feeling of loathing for his occupation, 
greater than he had ever known before; and, altogether, he felt about 
as wretched as even Mrs. Watkins could have wished. 

The excitement in the Ancient Briton printing-office when it was 
announced by Crowther, the oldest hand on the establishment, that 
they had a “ gentleman” amongst them was enormous. Crowther had 
been informed of the whole affair by Mrs. Watkins, as he came from 
breakfast. Amongst the many offices that this lady filled in her son’s 
household, was that of time-keeper. Whenever meal-time came, she 
was to be seen seated by the kitchen-window, right opposite the clock, 
apparently with every thought engrossed by her knitting, but in reality 
with a keen eye upon the printing-office door, watching the time each 
man took for his meals, and making mental notes of any one that was 
five minutes late in coming back: a sort of elderly recording angel in 
brown wig and spectacles. Strict as she was, though, in this matter, 
she never grudged the time that Crowther lost in listening to her 
grievances, Whenever anything annoyed her, she used to call him in 
as he was passing, and pour her sorrows forth into his ear. He was a 
glorious listener, was Crowther: the more so, as he invariably agreed 
with her in everything she said. In fact, it was a principle with him 
never to differ in opinion upon any point with anybody. It was his 
boast that he had never had a quarrel in his life: thus was it that he 
had got on so well; thus was it, probably, that he remained the only 
one of the original staff engaged to print the Ancient Briton at its 
starting. Many a better man than he had been discharged, but 
Crowther still retained his place, and still went on in his calm passion- 
less way, free alike from any glaring fault, and any very perceptible 
merit. 

“Good morning, Mr. Barker,” said Crowther, taking off his hat, and 
Ila 
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making a low bow, as he entered the printing-office: “ Good morning, 
Mister Barker” with a strong ironical emphasis upon the “ Mister.” 
Crowther mild, inoffensive as he was, had no objection to indulging in 
the delightful sport commonly known as “ chafting’—that is, when it 
was at the expense of an inferior, and therefore safe.” I hope I see 
you well this morning Mister Barker. Any news stirring, sir, in high 
life ?” 

And Crowther looked round, smiling at his own clever irony, upon 
the other printers, who were wondering what on earth he meant by it. 

“Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “ allow me to introduce a particular 
friend of mine, Mister Barker. I beg his pardon. Henry Barker, 
Esquire, a young gentleman who moves in the very highest circles— 
who visits” — : 

“« Stop, Mr. Crowther,” Barker cried: “allow me for a moment.” 
He was in a bad state of mind for being “ chaffed” that morning. “TI 
cannot see what you or anybody else can have to do with whom I visit, 
or what I do when I am out of this office. Mr. Morrison, of Glendwr 
Lodge, is a very old acquaintance of my father’s. He asked me 
yesterday to dinner with him. I need not say that I accepted his kind 
invitation. I have no doubt any of you would have done the same. 
Allow me, therefore, to request that you will desist from these remarks ; 
for though I hope I may, without offence, lay claim to the character 
of a gentleman, my position is still that of an apprentice in a printing- 
office. As such I have always tried to do my duty, and while I remain, 
I always shall. I trust, gentlemen, that you are satisfied—all of you.” 

“ Satusfoid, me boy,” exclaimed Kelly, who worked at the next 
“frame” to him. ‘“ Of coorse we're satusfoid. At least we shall be 
when you've paid your footin’.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Barker. 

“What do I mane is it?” said Kelly. “Sure, now, I thought I'd 
made my maning purty clear. What I mane is, that if ye put up for 
a gentleman ye should behave as one. We couldn’t think of lettin’ ye 
take up any such character as that until ye’ve wetted it.” 

Kelly was a great advocate for “ wetting” everything. If he espied 
one of his companions wearing a new coat, new hat, new boots, or 
anything else new, he immediately insisted on the wearer “ wetting ” 
them. A new situation, or a new position in an old one, equally re- 
quired “wetting.” In fact there was scarcely a circumstance that 
could occur around him, in which his keen perception did not at once 
detect some absolute necessity for the “wetting” process. As the old 
philosopher was said to consider it a day lost in his life if one had 
passed without his having laughed, so Kelly looked upon any day as 
lost in which he had not discovered something that required wetting, 
and thus obtained gratuitous beer or whiskey. His code of laws con- 
cerning “ fines ” and ‘“ footings” was a miracle of completeness, meeting 
as it did all possible contingencies. Even so seemingly exceptionable 
a case as that of a printer’s apprentice being invited into high society 
appeared to have been provided for in Kelly’s statute-book ; for he at 
once announced authoritatively, and with the same air of certainty with 
which a tradesman tells you the prices of his goods, that Barker’s 
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“ footing” as a gentleman would come to just half-a-crown, and that it 
must be spent in whiskey. 

Barker protested against the sentence ; at which Kelly grew indig- 
nant, for he never liked the justice of his decisions to be called in 
question—especially upon Monday mornings, when he was always more 
than usually thirsty. He insisted upon Barker “wetting” his new 
dignity with two shillings and six-pennyworth of whiskey—not one 
spoonful less would do. Crowther, wpon the other hand, not being 
much addicted to morning drams, confined himself to cutting sarcasm. 

“Let the young gentleman keep his half-crown by all means. He 
would want it, perhaps, to buy kid gloves when he went out again 
into society.” And Crowther laughed at this new specimen of his 
own wit. 

The others joined in chorus. One was for compromising matters, 
and letting Barker off with beer, while others thought the least thing 
he could do would be to send up to his grand acquaintances, and get 
them to send down five or six bottles of wine to the printing-office. 

How the affair would have been decided ultimately, it is difficult 
to say, but at this moment Mr. Watkins was heard coming up the 
stairs, on which there was at once a dead silence, and every man seemed 
wholly absorbed in his work. 

Mr. Watkins appeared more than usually ill-tempered. He scowled 
around the printing-oflice savagely, in search of something to find fault 
with, and it was not long before his efforts were successful. Two 
bits of type were lying in a corner which Barker had missed in sweep- 
ing. Watkins picked them up, and approaching his apprentice asked 
him what he meant by it. Was that the way in which he repaid his 
master’s kindness, in allowing him to go out to dinner yesterday? He'd 
teach him to neglect his work, and see his master’s property destroyed 
like this—he would. And much more to the same effect, to all of 
which Barker made no reply, but took the type in silence from his 
master’s hand, and put it in its place. 

That hand was raised to box the ears of the apprentice, as he did 
so. But Barker saw the action, and drew back his head, looking 
meanwhile at his master in a way that caused that gentleman to con- 
vey the uplifted hand to his own ear instead, which he commenced 
scratching ostentatiously, that none might think he raised his hand for 
any other purpose. 

Then he turned round upon the Irishman. Kelly, though beyond 
all comparison the best and quickest workman in the whole establish- 
ment, was always looked upon as the black sheep of the flock, and con- 
sequently was generally the first to feel the effects of any ill-temper his 
employer might be labouring under. Kelly had frequently received 
notice to quit for being absent from his work, sometimes an hour or 
two, sometimes a day or two in the week (according as he found a 
greater or less number of things that needed * wetting,”) but he had 
never been really discharged. The fact is Watkins could not afford to 
part with him: Kelly was far too profitable in every way. Had he been 
paid according to the quantity of work he did when he was in the 
office, he would, with all his shortcomings, have earned nearly half as 
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much again as any of the rest; but as all on the Ancient Briton were 
paid weekly wages, and as Mr. Watkins carefully deducted every hour 
Kelly was away, and as, moreover, the paper was got out somehow 
whether he was away or not, even Kelly’s failings were a source of gain 
to Mr. Watkins. He had’arrived in rags some months before, in search 
of work; had had work given to him, and was still in rags, Neither 
such wages as he did receive, nor the numerous shillings and _ half- 
crowns that he from time to time contrived to borrow (he called it 
borrowing!) from different friends, most commonly from Barker, 
seemed to make any difference in his appearance. No one had ever 
seen him but in rags, and clever workman though he was, the chances 
were that no one ever would. 

“ Kelly,” said Mr. Watkins, “ you were late again, I understand, 
in coming back from breakfast. It won’t do, Kelly, so I warn you.” 

* *Deed an’ I beg your pardon, sir,” replied Kelly, “ I was not late.” 

* Don’t contradict me, sir; you were,” said Watkins, 

* A matter of two minutes maybe,” Kelly ventured to insinuate. 

“ A matter of TEN minutes, sir,” responded Mr. Watkins sternly. 
“ Don’t let me have to speak of it again—that’s all.” 

“ But, sir, I tell ye I was not ten minutes late.” . 

“ You were.” 

** T beg your pardon, sir.” 

“ Crowther,” said Mr. Watkins, “ you came back first I know, as 
usual. What time was it, I ask you, when Mr. Kelly came from 
breakfast ?” 

Crowther, although he would have had no sort of difficulty in 
answering this question if alone with his employer, felt rather awk- 
ward when thus called upon to speak in presence of the offending 
party. He always liked, when his opinion was required upon any 
matter in dispute, to give it to each disputant separately. He could 
thus side with both, and not hurt either’s feelings by differing from 
him. Upon the present ooccasion, he could only stammer out some- 
thing to the effect that he really hadn’t noticed what the time was; 
and Mr. Watkins, having once more advised Kelly to beware in future, 
and having found nothing else to grumble at, bestowed a parting frown 
on Barker, and then left the printing-oflice. 

A solemn silence reigned for some few minutes after he had gone, 
until Crowther, feeling that he had probably gone down in his com- 
panions’ estimation, by not having stuck up as chivalrously as he 
might have done for Kelly, resolved to make a mighty effort to regain 
his popularity. So he commenced again, in his best style of “ chaff,” 
at Barker. He had seen quite enough of Mr. Watkins’s behaviour to 
convince him that the apprentice was by no means in high favour 
with his master at the present moment, and therefore was fair game 
for him. 

But Barker was by mo means in the humour for the sort of thing. 
Once more he called on Crowther to desist, a choking sensation in his 
throat rendering his words almost inaudible. This only served as an 
encouragement to his tormentor, who seemed to gain fresh strength 
from witnessing the sufferings of his victim. Very severe indeed grew 
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Crowther in his criticisms upon Barker's newly-discovered gentility, 
until having exhausted all other topics that presented themselves, in 
reference to the late visit to the Squire, he touched upon the subject 
of Miss Morrison. 

Then, without any word of warning, without any further cry for 
mercy, Barker caught up a large wet sponge he had just been using 
(it was the nearest article to his hand ; if it had been a lump of iron, 
he had done the same), and dashed it with all his force in Crowther’s 
face. 

Up sprang that worthy from his stool, his visage curiously marked 
with streaks of dirty water that radiated from the point the sponge had 
struck. Barker prepared for the encounter that he thought was 
coming, nothing daunted by the superior strength of his antagonist ; for 
in his passion he felt equal to a giant. 

To his surprise, however, Crowther walked straight past him 
without speaking, and had reached the printing-oflice door, when a 
strong hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“* Aisy there, ” Kelly cried, for it was he who had followed Crowther 
to the door, ‘ what are ye after doin’ ?” 

“ Doing!” cried Crowther, as he turned round, his face livid with 
rage. “I am going to tell that young scoundrel’ s master of his 
conduct.” 

“Deed an’ ye’re not,” was the reply. ‘ We’ve had enough of 
telling tales already.” Kelly had always looked on Crowther as a spy, 
and his equivocal reply to Mr. Watkins's i inquiry had not by any means 
removed the impression. “ If ye think fit to give the boy a hidin’ for 
his impudence ye’re welcome, but we'll have no tellin’ masters—so I 
tell ye.” 

“ T’ve no wish to quarrel with you, Mr. Kelly,” answered Crowther 
mildly. 

“ Sure an’ that’s mighty kind of ye,” said Kelly, with a sneer. 

“Let go my arm, sir, if you please.” 

‘ And what if I don’t please ?” 

Crowther made no reply, but Barker, foreseeing that his champion 
would get into trouble, begged him to desist. 

“ T will not apologise,” he said, “ for what I have done. I think 
that he deserved it. But I cannot allow anybody else to take the 
matter up. I will abide by the consequences of my own act.” 

“ Confound your impudence,” cried Kelly, “ what do ye mane by 
that? Wait till I’ve settled with this sneaking ruffian here, and I'l 
teach ye to tell me what ye can't allow.” 

The other printers also interpose od. Crowther was not by any means 
a favourite with any of them. But they were somewhat afraid of him. 
Crowther, it was well known, possessed ‘the confidence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins—the latter more especially—in a high degree; and it was a 
curious coincidence, that whoever had offended him had always been 
discharged soon afterwards. 

Crowther once more assured Kelly, in the mildest tone, that he 
would not quarrel with him under any circumstances. But the 
proverb that it takes at least two persons to get up a quarrel, does not 
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hold good on all occasions. One man can do it, if sufficiently deter- 
mined. Kelly had long had reason to believe, in common with the 
rest, that Crowther curried favour with his employer by reporting 
(with his own embellishments), whatever went on in the printing-office; 
and now that his Irish blood was aroused, he had resolved to pay off 
old scores. And so, as Crowther walked back moodily to his place, 
meditating vengeance upon both his late assailants, Kelly administered 
a kick that caused him to turn round and shout for Mr. Watkins. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” Kelly cried, as the other once more rushed 
towards the door, “I'll Mr. Watkins, ye.” And seizing Crowther in 
his arms, both rolled over on the floor together. It was in vain 
that Crowther called again for help—the printing-office was some dis- 
tance from the house. In vain, too, Barker and the others tried to stop 
the struggle. Kelly felt that he had gone too far already to draw back 
with any hope of pardon. So, on the old principle of being hung for a 
sheep in preference to a lamb, he was resolved to give it to Crowther 
well while he was at it, and have done with it. Thanks to the inter- 
ference of the rest, however, that gentleman got off much easier than 
his antagonist intended, and when at last Mr. Watkins did come up, 
attracted by the uproar, he discovered Kelly hitting away at random, 
amongst the group that surrounded Crowther. 

‘¢ What in the name of Heaven is the meaning of all this ?” screamed 
Watkins, as he looked around in dismay at the effects of the encounter. 
We will not attempt to give our readers any detailed account of the 
damage done, it being highly probable that many of them know but 
little of the interior of a printing-oflice; therefore it would be lost 
upon them. The more familiar idea of the bull in a china-shop, will, 
however, serve to convey some notion of the results of a fight within the 
narrow limits of a printing-office. Andnot to go into any technicalities 
about “cases” of type upset, ‘‘forms” smashed, or “ galleys” overturned, 
we would simply ask our readers to imagine several thousand pieces of 
type lying in one mixed and promiscuous heap (by printers called 
“‘pie,”) from which every separate letter had to be sorted out, and ar- 
ranged in its proper place before the Ancient Briton for the next week 
could be set up. 

Crowther was called upon as usual to give his own account of the 
transaction. He did so, and with considerably less difficulty than 
when before appealed to, for knowing that both the Irishman and 
Barker were decidedly out of favour, he had no hesitation in portraying 
the conduct of both in the blackest colours. Not one word did Crow- 
ther speak concerning the provocation he had given the apprentice. 
Not one hint did he throw out of the many reasons he well knew that 
Kelly had to hate him. 

Watkins did not require any further explanation. Barker was told 
that he would have to justify himself before a magistrate next morning, 
and Kelly that he would have to leave next Saturday. 

“This minute if ye loike,” said the offending Irishman. 

“ No sir,” said his employer, “not this minute. You will first make 
good the damage you have done. Mr. Crowther, I am sorry that 
you should have to suffer also for the bad conduct of these persons ; 
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but you must one and all of you work late to get the paper out this 
week.” 

Crowther expressed himself only too happy to do anything to serve 
Mr. Watkins, upon which that gentleman thanked him, and said he 
always knew he could depend on him. Kelly said nothing, but sneered 
wickedly at Crowther’s extreme readiness to be obliging. 

Night and day the work went on in the Ancient Briton office that 
week; for a mishap like this was rather serious, in a town where 
assistance could not be obtained. Barker's appearance before the 
magistrate was of course postponed, until such time as he could be 
spared from work ; but it may be well imagined what a pleasant life he 
led meanwhile, whenever he met Mrs. Watkins, who was thoroughly 
convinced that he, and he only, had been the cause of all, and that he 
had done it with the express intention of ruining her Watkin. 

Saturday came at length, however, and the Ancient Briton was 
brought out all right. Mrs. Watkins had waited in the publishing 
office in order to see Squire Morrison, when he should call as usual, and 
to be the first to tell him what a viper he had taken to his bosom in 
the person of Barker. To her surprise, however, when that gentleman 
arrived, her son sent her away upon some frivolous pretence, and 
received the Squire smilingly. 

Watkins was only anxious to be enlightened upon one subject. He 
wished, although he almost feared to learn, what kind of character 
Barker had given of him to the Squire. And when he fouud that Mr. 
Morrison appeared more friendly than ever, he could not understand 
it. Could it be possible that Barker, having such an opportunity, had not 
informed the Squire of his grievances? Watkins began to think it must 
be so—strange though it seemed. At any rate he made his mind up to 
be silent as to his apprentice’s misconduct—at least for the present. 
And when the Squire, upon leaving, shook him by the hand (he had 
never so far condescended until now) and said he should expect his 
young friend Barker again to-morrow, Watkins gulped down the re- 
fusal that was rising to his lips, and declared he felt most deeply 
honoured by Mr. Morrison’s kindness to his apprentice. 

“ Mother,” said Watkins, as he returned from bowing the great man 
out, “I really think if we were to show Barker a little more consider- 
ation, I should go to the Squire’s with him.” 

“You never mean to let him go again to-morrow,” Mrs. Watkins 
cried. 

“T do, indeed.” 

“ After what he has done, too! Oh! if I only had my way with 
him ” 
“Mother, take my advice. Treat Barker better.” 
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FLIMSY. 
By GopFreY TURNER. 


Ir is almost impossible, in an age whose favorite philosophy is the 
philosophy of “behind the scenes,”"—when we like to know that har- 
lequin shivers (for fear of writs) as much by day as by night ; that the 
lover is sometimes under the painful necessity of sighing gratis ; and 
that the humourous man does not end his part in peace—it is almost 
impossible to say where the secrets of the printing-house are safe, or 
what amount of familiarity with the inner life of our current literature 
has been followed by precisely how much contempt. Do the readers 
of well-edited newspapers really know what manner of men supply 
more than half the raw material of those readable columns—not the 
large-type columns of wit, and scholarship, and sound practical 
reasoning—but the columns which alone are admitted by the Honor- 
able Member for the West Riding, to be “ intelligence ?” The universal 
currency of that long-established phrase, “ penny-a-liner,” is a fact 
which may seem to answer this question. So it does, imperfectly. 
“ Penny-a-liner,” literally interpreted in the sense of a man who supplies 
newspaper ‘“ copy” at the rate of three-halfpence per printed line, is a 
term of pretty general acceptation; but we challenge the mere fact of 
its popularity as any proof that those who most use the phrase know 
all that is to be known about the substantial reality. Allowing even 
that the “liner”—to call him by his shorter and more professional 
name—is to be judged by his works, we may dispose of the argument 
at once by showing that his works come before the public eye in a very 
imperfect condition. Except in newspapers of the commonest class, it 
is not customary to present the “liner” at full length to an admiring 
public. We have selected a few specimens of his true style. <A rudis 
indigestaque moles of curiously-cramped M.S., traced with a greasy and 
most unsavoury composition, on the thinnest imaginable paper, lies 
before us. We shall turn to it occasionally for an illustration of our 
remarks on the life and writings of the “liner.” The extracts will be 
real extracts, we beg to say, from the reallest possible “ flimsy.” 

The “liner,” in outward appearance, is like no other being; unless 
we admit a slight resemblance to the theatrical “super.” He was the 
last man who wore a camlet cloak. He still wears a stock of that 
material, and buckles it behind. In the depths of his shabbiness he 
was never known to be without gloves; and his predilection for a white 
pocket-handkerchief, is as inveterate as it is extraordinary. Whatever 
the state of the weather, he always carries an umbrella of enormous 
capacity, with tassels. Mind, there is no compromising this point. 
There may be no ferrule to the umbrella, or there may be no handle; 
or the umbrella may refuse to open, or may have an affection of the 
whalebones, which allows it only imperfectly to shut. But without a 
tassel, an umbrella would be to the “liner” even as a pipe without 
birds'-eye, an inquest without a coroner, a railway-smash without débris, 
a turkey, in short, without sausages. 
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The “liner” is accustomed to write his copy at a coffee-house, up a 
narrow street, famous for its vegetables and its mud. The coffee-house 
is a sallow, unwholesome establishment, with a hot breath, and an 
appearance of having been up all night for years. It takes the name 
of an influential journal, which is printed close by; so close, indeed, 
that the tin muffin-covers against the dingy wall of the coffee-house 
keeper’s private operating department, chatter perpetually with the 
vibration of the influential machines. Here the “liner,” sitting in the 
box nearest the door—for the convenience of holding frequent com. 
munications with the world without—goes to work with a will, at 
Extensive Fires, Daring Robberies, Brutal Assaults, Desperate Attempts 
at everything, Alarming Accidents, Mysterious Disappearances, Shocking 
Cases of all sorts, Marriages in High Life (accomplished or on the tapis), 
Elopements, Thunder-storms, Whole Families Poisoned with Dumplings, 
Extraordinary Births, Enormous Gooseberries, Deaths in the Street, 
Serious Charges against respectable Tradesmen, Ingenious Frauds, 
Crimean Heroes in Difficulties, Cruel Impostures, Desertions of Infants, 
all the sins forbidden, all the wonders wondered at, and all the miseries 
prayed against, from pole to pole. 

The “liner” has arbitrary rules, from which he never departs, in the 
selection of descriptive titles for his paragraphs. For instance, you could 
not persuade him to speak of any robbery but as “daring,” if not as 
“impudent.” The last-named adjective, however, is reserved for very 
strong cases. When information is received at Scotland Yard, and for- 
warded thence to the various police-stations of the metropolis, that Lord 
Blank’s coffee-pot, spoons, sugar-tongs, and soup-ladle have disappeared, 
as a consequence of Lord Blank’s area-gate being left unlocked, and the 
plate conspicuously hidden in an unfrequented front-kitchen, it is not 
surer that Lord Blank’s property has gone to the melting-pot than that 
the “liner” will characterise the theft as a Dartxe Ropsery at Lorp 
Buiaxx’s. By the way, silver-plate is a weakness of the “liner’s.” He 
loves to get hold (figuratively speaking, of course,) of a fork or spoon 
of that precious metal; he flourishes it about, through a whole para- 
graph, asa certain kind of speaker does at a public dinner, through a 
whole speech; and before he relinquishes it he will, be sure, tell us 
what crest it bears. One of his heraldic descriptions we subjoin, to the 
letter :—“ Crest, a lion standing on three (legs ?) with his head turned 
full face, and holding a dagger in the other.” 

The “liner,” perhaps from a pardonable bias in favour of amplifica- 
tion, is not a good hand at elipsis. We give an authentic and signal 
specimen of failure in the attempt at unaccustomed brevity. 

“Yesterday morning, at an early hour, loud screams were heard to 
issue from the house of Mrs. , at No. —, street, which has 
unfortunately resulted in loss of life.” 








We cannot resist the temptation to introduce a story which shows 
that the “liner” is not the only man liable to such mistakes as this. 
A young barrister, beginning practice in the criminal courts, had a 
friend of his “ call ”—a schooltellow and college chum—who had joined 
the staff of a leading newspaper, and who willingly promised a “lift.” 
An occasion soon befel, and the friendly journalist went straight to 
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the reporter, and said, ‘‘ Behold, my friend is counsel in this case ; now, 
therefore, see and give his speech at considerable length,” or words to 
that effect. The reporter was a good-natured fellow, and did his best, 
acting indeed with more zeal than discretion. His report coming, as 
it happened, under the eye of the editor, troubled that great man 
exceedingly. Again, and again, did the astute chief read the case, 
from its able opening to the verdict and judgment, but without finding 
any point which required the elucidation of two columns and a quarter. 
At last he took up his pen, and struck it through the speech, and not 
only through it, but through the evidence for the defence, the reply on 
the part of the prosecution, and the summing up of the judge; ; so that 
the concluding words of the report then stood, and were printed, and 
were read near and far, to this effect, or to this defect : “ Mr. So-and-so 
defended the prisoner, who was accordingly found guilty, and sentenced 
to six years’ penal servitude.” 

The “liner” is eccentric in his notions of evidence. He will speak of 
the plainest events as “mysterious,” and, at other times, he will draw 
conclusions with a boldness of logic, to make the oldest police-inspector 
gasp. The annexed paragraph will give an idea of the “ liner’s ” wonder- 
ful power of ratiocination :— 

“The flat-iron was produced in court, and which had three deep in- 
dentations on the edge, evidently caused by the blows on the skull of the 
unfortunate complainant.” : 

Theodore Hook, or, ifnot he, somebody else, describes a certain lady 
as being “tall, but charitable.” This pleasing kind of minor proposi- 
tion is in great use with the “liner.” He has, in particular, one ac- 
quaintaince whom he loves to introduce as “a pale, but respectable 
young man.” Then, the well-known Victims, who are in the con- 
tinual habit of entering the Court, just as it is about to close, and 
imploring the worthy Magistrate’s advice upon things in general, are 
to a man—or “female,” as the case may be—‘ middle-aged but intel- 
ligent persons.” But, perhaps, the most remarkable instance in point is 
that of the “sable but unwieldy apparatus of death,” which the “ liner” 
drags from its innermost but horrid recess in the gaol-yard, to the front 
of that hideous Debtor’s Door in the Old Bailey, when he “ does” an 
execution. 

The “liner’s” famous opinions on that beautiful invention, the 
Bachelor's Kettle, as well as on What-d’ye-call-him’s patent Zest (the 
only preparation of the kind ever known to create an appetite under 
the ribs of Death) have been too extensively quoted to need repetition 
here. We content ourselves, therefore, with this passing allusion to 
them. They show that the “liner” has a feeling for art. His discovery 
that the red glow in the atmosphere, caused by a fire, brings out “ into 
bold relief the steeples of the sacred edifices in the neighbourhood,” is 
another indication of esthetic faculty. 

The “liner” has a friendly eye for merit in office. He “mentions,” on 
the minutest pretext, the most subordinate actor in the slightest affair ; 
and, though his vocabulary of praise is not extensive, he distributes 
adjectives with an effect which he could not surpass were he a French 
general or feuilletoniste, instead of a British “liner.” His end, more or 
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less pure, is to please the humble objects of his laudation; and though 
he can find no other prefix for the noun-substantive police-officer, than 
“active ” or “intelligent,” or sometimes both together, our worthy friend 
X could not, if his modesty allowed him to try, suggest any better 
form of compliment; X being himself a man of few words, even when 
“‘aggerawated ;” as we perfectly well recollect, when, on a great public 
occasion, he walked up to a knot of disputants and exclaimed, “ Hallo! 
Now then! What’s all this? Parties exciting parties ”—at which point 
language failed, and the active and intelligent X fell back on the ultima 
ratio which he carries in his coat-tail pocket. 

To return to the “liner”: it is with him as with the valet and waiting- 
woman of old comedies, who were always so obliging and so incor- 
ruptible. Like them he is devoted to the interests of his employer, 
is nevertheless ready to do a good turn for any one else, and is loud in 
denunciation of those who openly attempt to bribe him. Nothing 
delights the “liner” more than being able to serve a friend, by a para- 
graph—or a column, for that matter, if he could get it “ inserted.” 
The amiable Mr. Fishup, of Pond-street, amateur detective, and terror 
of cat-stealers, has only to inform the “ liner” over a glass of hot punch, 
that a miscreant has been arrested, on a charge of inveigling a valuable 
tabby, and straightway the “ liner” will repair to the Police Court, where 
he may take notes of the examination—quite independently of the 
regular reporters, who will scarcely think the case worth notice—for 
the evening papers, or (if it happen on a Friday or Saturday) for the 
weeklies which are published next day. The “liner” will not fail to 
observe that Mr. Long, or Mr. Broderip, or Mr. Hammill, or Mr. 
Ingham, having convicted the prisoner in the highest penalty, compli- 
mented Mr. Fishup on his indefatigable exertions in the feline cause, 
or that Mr. Fishup “then left the court,” which last fact the “liner” 
looks upon as a climax, and important to the full understanding of the 
case. 

But, on the other hand, if some unhappy clerk who has been in 
liquor and trouble last night, should, after satisfying the demands of 
outraged law, make his way through the crowded police court to the 
“liner,” and offer him, for hushing up the case, a trifle less money than 
he will be likely to make by reporting it, there would be no limit to 
the “liner’s” virtuous indignation ; the very least that the imprudent 
clerk would have to expect being the appearance of his name, address, 
personal description, and statement of means, with full particulars of 
his misdemeanour and “attempt to corrupt the public press,” in the 
police news of the Sunday paper taken in by his respectable family. 

Avaunt, “liner!” Get out of that connection with journalism, which 
is only thine by the unaccountable negligence of editors. Run on 
errands, scour pots, and carry out beer. Cease to hatch canards from 
twopenny bottles of ink ; cease, thou bird of ill-feather and ill-note, to 
carry lies on thy wings of detestable “ flimsy ! ” 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 








A friend of ours who has long been an enthusiastic admirer of 
“Excelsior,” informed us the other day that he always had believed 
the song referred to the upward aspirations of the soul; but, on 
reading it again, he finds it is merely an account of Mr. Somebody’s— 
perhaps Smith’s—Ascent of Mont Blanc. 


Many a man’s industry is but the lifelong terror of his natural 
indolence. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

It may be consoling to the believers in modern progress, to know 
that at present, in Bridgewater, it is the custom for the bellman to go 
round on the Fifth of November, promulgating the following touching 
announcement :— 

“ Oh yes! Oh yes! Oh yes! 
This night’s the day, 
In which the Romans did expire 
To blow up King and Parliament, 
With gunny—powdy—ire !” 


Drone considers himself a philosopher, and is very fond of giving 
utterance to his speculations after his claret. He has a favourite theory 
that all men have an equal share of happiness, and says that a poor 
man is as well off as himself, because his wants are in a direct ratio 
to his means. According to this view of society, a blind man is rather 
to be envied by one who can see, because, having no eyes, he is never 
likely to feel the want of spectacles. 
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A HUNDRED POUNDS. 


[Pierre Dupont is the heir presumptive to the Crown of Béranger. His songs are 
not so well known in this country as they deserve to be. A dramatic student 
of our acquaintance qui fuit son melodrame at present in Paris, has just sent us 
over the following tolerably close translation of Zes Louis dor, which we insert 
with pleasure. ] 


ONE night, beside the river chill, 
Beneath the coal-black poplars’ shade, 
Close to my charming widow's mill, 
A fellow six feet high there stray’d. 
His hat was slouched, his cloak was blue, 
His big moustache was grey and thick ; 
he wind his wild locks whistled through— 
*Twas some Saint’s ghost, or else Old Nick. 
His voice—'twas like a ringing cymbal, 
Its echoes like a trumpet’s sounds— 
Said, “ Follow me, with footsteps nimble, 
And you shall earn a Hundred Pounds.” 


I could not choose but follow him ; 
He witch’d me with his eye of flame ; 
Though he had shown the gallows grim, 
I must have follow’d all the same. 
He moved as swift as any deer, 
Yet did not walk, but seem’d to glide ; 
I was all fever-sweat with fear, 
I felt, i’faith, I must have died ; 
But he, to make my terrors clear up, 
Spoke with his voice’s clarion sounds-— 
“ Follow me to the woods, and cheer up, 
And you shail earn. a Hundred Pounds.” 


Deep in a forest dell we came— 
*T was night: the pine trees darted round 
Grim forks of blue and yellow flame ; 
I felt ’'d got on Devil’s ground. 
A thund’ring noise—a vapour thick— 
Behold my friend stark naked now ! 
Oho! I recognise Old Nick— 
His forky tail and horny brow. 
He opened, straight, a magic volume, 
And, in his voices’s brazen sounds, 
Said, pointing to an unwrit column, 
“Come, boy, wilt earn a Hundred Pounds ? 


“ Swear by your soul and by your life 
Swear by the fiend and God’s own grace— 
Never to seek a lawful wife 
From this, or any other place, 
Till, forty years you've turned, at least ; 
But swear to rove from day to day, 
From wench to wench, from feast to feast 
Of love—nor to one banquet stay.” 
His hand the parchment singed like fire, 
And, in his voice’s iron sounds, 
He said, “Come, sign as I require, 
And take, in gold, your Hundred Pounds.” 











THE TRAIN. 


Instead of signing in the book 
Where Nick’s hot claw had scorched the line, 
I thought much better it would look 
Of a big cross to make the sign. 
Off ! in a puff of smoke, he hied— 
And, crack ! a snug arm-chair I fill, 
Close to my charming widow’s side, 
In the snug parlour of the mill. 
She said, “I give thee all—my treasure, 
My heart, my mill, my gold, my grounds.” 
She’d saved a stocking-full of treasure, 
The darling ! just One Hundred Pounds. 


‘Taste !” exclaims Mr. Honeywood’s friend, the bailiff, in reply to the 
lady-visitor (the conversation turning on criticism and French critics)— 
“Taste, marm! By the Lord, they don’t taste us, they devour us.” 
This delightfully British bailiff proceeds on the supposition, that ‘taste” 
can only have reference to something good to eat, and pathetically asks, 
‘What makes the mutton tenpence a-pound and the beer fippence a 
pot?” The Parlywoos, obviously, who help to eat and drink those pro- 
visions. Had Superintendent Burgen, of the Staffordshire constabulary, 
been on perpetual day and night duty in Brick Court, about the year 
1760, Goldsmith could not have gained a more thoroughly intimate 
acquaintance with that intelligent officer, than he had when he sat 
down to write one of the most charming of comedies. At the Rugely 
inquest, the other day, it was mentioned that an innkeeper had lost his 
custom, in consequence of Burgen’s pig-headed determination to in- 
terpret an order literally, and to open the coffin of a man who had 
been four months buried, in the tavern parlour, although a convenient 
and spacious outhouse was ofiered for the purpose. The proposition of 
Superintendent Burgen is, that the landlord shall be indemnified by 
the profits to accrue from a public dinner. What will the Parlywoos 
think of this latest sample of English ‘ taste,” in its inevitable reference 
to gourmandising ? 


A discussion took place some short time ago between two ambitious 
Yankees, respecting the comparative smartness of their respective 
families. ‘I guess,” said the first, “I’ve a son considerable smarter 
than anything you ever riz.” ‘That’s not my opinion,” said the other, 
“anyhow.” ‘Well! what d’ye think he did? He walked down 
Broadway the other day in a dress that brought out the most stupen- 
dous crowd ever seen since Washington’s election.” ‘ You're done,” 
said the other, ‘the dress cost money, and left you your son alive to 
buy another with your money, didn’t it?” “It did.” “ Well, then, 
my boy put on a pair of vermilion pants to walk in through Stephen 
F. Wurzel’s field, where there was a bull—a thorough Britisher that 
bull was. The bull ran at him, threw him half killed over the fence. 
I brought my suit for damage: the Court gave me 5000 dollars. My 


son won't wear such things to his dying day, so I guess he’s smarter 
than yours.” 
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